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Introduction: The Dialectics of Early 

Modern Orientalism 


Mar cus Keller and J avier Irifpoyen-García 


Accounts of civilizations in the East have been the subject of European 
historiography and other discourses since Antiquity. One of the major 
effects of Edward Said’s influential and much-contested study Orientalism 
is that, since its first publication in 1978, European writings about the East 
throughout the ages, as far as they concern the imaginary construct of the 
Orient, are commonly subsumed under the term that Said chose as the title 
of his work. Even Said’s most fervent critics must contend, one way or 
another, with his main thesis that Western discourse about the Orient has 
been more than anything else about the formulation of an Occident, no 
less imaginary: “Orientalism is— and does not simply represent—a con¬ 
sidera ble dimension of modern political-intellectual culture, and as such 
has less to do with the Orient than it does with c our’ world. ” The studies 
assembled in this book all take up, directly or indirectly, Said’s thesis, and 
the volume as a whole seeks to re-engage with a work that early modernists 
first ignored, and then treated with scant, often disapproving attention. 

This late and cool reception might be related to Said’s own scant 

o 

attention to early modernity. Focusing on modern Orientalism, whose 
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beginning he situates at the end of the eighteenth century, Said 
acknowledges early on the necessity of limiting his study in the interest of 
mounting a forceful argument: “it has seemed to me foolish to attempt an 
encyclopedic narrative history of Orientalism, first of all because [... ] there 
would be virtually no limit to the material I would have had to deal with 
[and] because the narrative model itself did not suit my descriptive and 
political interests.” Rather than holding Said’s choice against Orientalism , 
the contributors to this volume see it as an opportunity to think along the 
lines of its major propositions and develop them to make them productive 
for the understanding of early modern Orientalism in all its complexity. 
This renewed engagement appears particularly appropriate at a time when 
many of the received notions and fantasies about the Orient, if not the 
name itself, are more alive and spread wider than ever because of evolving 
geopolitical tensions and new modes of communication. In scope and 
radicalness, these twenty-first century transformations are not unlike those 
affecting Europe in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, including the 
continenhs attitude to the Muslim parts of the world. The endurance of 
Orientalist discourse, in spite of an ever-growing library of works that have 
exposed its ideological bias in the vein of Said’s pioneering study, in itself 
seems justification enough for this collection and its contributions to a 
differentiated critique of Orientalism as well as to the historical and theo- 
re tical refinement of its underpinnings. 

I. 

It took scholars of early modern Europe some twenty years to critically 
engage with Orientalism. In Worldly Goods , published in 1996, Lisa Jardine 
still makes no reference to Said even though her study can be read as an 
indirect critique of Orientalism , demonstrating the material and cultural 
influence of the East on Renaissance Europe. 3 In Islam in Britain , pub¬ 
lished in 1998, Nabil Matar is among the first who takes Said’s 
“ground-breaking study” into account, pointing out that it does “not 
touch on the Renaissance encounter between England (nor the rest of 
Europe) and the Muslims.” He therefore does not consider it any further. 
One year later, Western Views of Islam in Medieval and Early Modern 
Europe appeared, a first interdisciplinary collection of essays investigating 
medieval and early modern attitudes toward the Middle East. More 
heavily focused on the Middle Ages than on early modernity, the volume is 
the trailblazer for the in-depth examination of pre-modern Orientalism 
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from a multidisciplinary and cross-century perspective that requires the 
collaboration of a group of specialists. In this sense, the present volume 
follows in the footsteps of Western Views. In their introduction, the editors 
David Blanks and Michael Frassetto emphasize the qualitative change in 
representations of the East that occurred with the Renaissance, a propo- 
sition that by now seems widely accepted and that Dialeeties also reafiirms. 
Blanks and Frassetto also observe that modern scholars have had a ten- 
dency “to simply assume a degree of enmity toward Islam by medieval and 
early modern writers.” Correcting this perception, they see an “East-West 
dynamic” at work that begins in the fifteenth century and “continues to 
have tremendous force in the late twentieth century.” While this propo- 
sition entails an indirect critique of Said’s thesis that Orientalists have 
created an irreconcilable dichotomy between East and West since 
Antiquity, David Blanks concedes that “whatever else one may think of 
Edward Said and those who have followed his path, it is difficult to disagree 
with their basic contention that Western discourse has constructed an 
Orient that is often completely disconnected from the TeaP Orient 
(whatever that is).” 10 

Early modernists’ belated engagement with SakPs study during the 
second half of the 199Os quickly grew into a thorough revision of 
Orientalism^s minimalist treatment of the early modern period in the fol- 
lowing decade. Since the turn of the twenty-first century, early modernists 
have examined Orientalism from different angles in light of SakPs critique. 
To varying degrees, they have dismissed SakPs proposition that the 
Western discourse on the Orient was exempt of any sincere interest in the 
cultures of the Islamic World. Intellectual historians were among the first 
to plead for a more differentiated treatment of early modern European 
discourse about civilizations in the Middle East. Recognizing Said as “one 
of the most important thinkers on the intersection of cross-cultural and 
intellectual history,” Nancy Bisaha takes issue with his thesis that any dis¬ 
course on the Orient is merely a foil for the construction of the West. 
Focusing on Italian humanist writings about the Ottoman Turks and 
Islam, she insists on the “more open-minded views of a large number of 
[Renaissance] orientalists.” Bisaha emphasizes the plurality of humanist 
discourse on the Turk and argues that “humanists revolutionized Western 
views of Islam.” 11 In the same vein, Margaret Meserve, analyzing humanist 
historiography of the sixteenth century, critically observes that subsuming 
all writings about the Orient under Orientalism as the expression of a 
“monolithic Occident” turns the West into “an entity as undifferentiated 
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and removed from reality as the Orient it is meant to have fashioned.” 
Meserve also points out that “detecting Orientalist discourse in the early 
Renaissance is more problematic, for the very basic reason that there was 
no one Oriental ‘other’ in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries.” 
However, regardless of how pertinent the points of early modern critique 
of Orientulism are, most scholars seem to agree— and the contributors to 
the present volume are no exception —that early modern Orientalism exists 
and is significantly different and distinct from that of other periods. 

II. 

“Early modernity” is a notoriously fluid term and any periodization ulti- 
mately arbitrary. To demarcate a time frame for this collection, the first and 
second siege of Vienna by the Ottomans in 1529 and 1683 seem partic- 
ularly apt. The criticai studies that follow focus on texts and works of arts 
that were created during that period. By 1529, European geopolitics was 
dominated by the continuous rise of the Ottoman Empire since the con- 
quest of Constantinople in 1453. The Ottomans kept increasing their 
influence in Southeastern Europe and throughout the Mediterranean, 
which still constituted the continenEs main geopolitical arena. More so 
than in any other time period, the Ottoman Turks and the populations of 
the Barbary Coast incarnated the Oriental and the Muslim in the European 
imagination. Those notions, no matter how unstable and dynamic, 
remained throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries and replaced 
the equally fluctuating concepts of the Saracen and the Moor that were 
prevalent in medieval texts. The first siege of Vienna also signifies the 
beginning of an intense fear of an Ottoman, that is, Muslim encroachment 
felt across Christian Europe. The unsuccessful second siege, on the other 
hand, spurred an increasing sense of European dominance over the 
Mediterranean and the East, first signs of which can be detected after the 
defeat of the Ottoman fleet by the Holy League at Lepanto in 1571. The 
idea of European supremacy would become the prominent feature of 
post-1683 Orientalism. 14 By the end of the seventeenth century, Pérsia, 
índia, China, and Japan began to play a more important role in European 
knowledge about Eastern civilizations and fantasies about the Orient. The 
latter would soon be nurtured considerably by the presence of the English 
and French colonial powers throughout the Near and Far East during the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the focus of Said’s book. 
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In addition to that geopolitical constellation, other factors that define 
early modernity in general also affected the quality and volume of early 
modern Orientalism, thus contributing to its distinctive character. The rise 
of the Ottoman Empire and the real or potential threat it represented in the 
eyes of Europeans was paralleled by the discovery and conquest of the 
American continent on the one hand, and the consolidation and expansion 
of trade routes to the Indian Ocean and the Far East on the other. Those 
developments, the focus of part II “Empire and its Orients,” led to the 
rapid expansion of EuropeT material wealth, intercontinental cultural 
exchange, and intellectual horizon that in turn affected ideas about the 
East. Numerous travelogues and diplomatic reports reached the European 
continent and were quickly translated into several vernaculars to cater to an 
avid reading public curious about the world. As the case studies of part I 
“Orientalist Epistemologies” demonstrate, the rise of proto-ethnography 
in the sixteenth century is to a large part the result of the dramatic increase 
in knowledge about the geographical area that Europe had come to think 
of as the Orient. 1 The spread of GutenbergT new printing technique 
during the second half of the fifteenth century revolutionized modes of 
communication, increased the exchange of ideas across the continent, and 
significantly altered the corpus of texts and images that constitute early 
modern Orientalism. It also grew exponentially through an unprecedented 
volume of publications. At the same time, the Reformation led to a 
diversification of theologies that also had an impact on received notions 
about Islam. “The Muslim” started to play a variety of symbolic and ide- 
ological roles. In their polemicai writings, defenders of the Catholic or 
Protestant cause generously deployed the imaginary figure of the Turk to 
denigrate their respective opponents. The major ideological, material, 
and (geo-)political transformations that Europe underwent during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries thus also led to a profound reconfig- 
uration of Orientalism. 


III. 

This collection, through its title and in each of its chapters, makes the case 
that early modern Orientalism not only exists but is also a historically 
distinct chapter that is characterized by rhetorical multiplicity and a 
dialectic quality. 8 It suggests an understanding of Orientalism that is 
different from SakPs who based his notion mostly on modern colonial 
English and French accounts of the East. When applied to early modern 
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texts and images, the “-ism” in Orientalism needs to be understood as 
much more open, Creative, and flexible than the rather rigid ideology that 
Said signified by it. This at least is the meaning of Orientalism that 
underlies Dialectics and renders Said’s term useful and productive for the 
early modern period. Both Said’s and our notion of Orientalism share the 
premise that it is essentially Eurocentric and therefore conditioned by a 
unidirectional perspective, looking from the West to the East and from a 
center to the periphery. What the application to the early modern discourse 
on the East adds to the conceptualization of Orientalism is that it might be 
better understood as a “style of thought” than a “system of knowledge.” 
As a whole, then, the chapters that follow build on Orientalism’s theo- 
retical implications while foregrounding the inner tensions and dialectic 
dynamic that are at work in both the term itself and the discourse it 
designates. 

All case studies focus on what by now we have repeatedly called the 
dialectical movement of early modern Orientalism. Borrowing from the 
Hegelian concept of dialectics as a thought process in which apparent 
contradictions (thesis and antithesis) are seen to be part of a higher truth 
(synthesis), each chapter reveals aspects of what could be considered a 
defining feature of early modern representations of the Orient: the devel- 
opment of a third question or problem (synthesis)—for instance the nature 
of knowledge or the idea of Europe, the focus of parts I and III—within 
the discussion, or confrontation, of the West and the East, Christendom 
and Islam (thesis and antithesis). In this dynamic, neither the West nor the 
East remain stable constructs as they relate, directly or indirectly, to the 
third term that is developed through their opposition. Dialectics aptly 
signifies the openness of early modern Orientalism as a thought process and 
mode of representation, as well as the fluidity of key terms such as “we,” 
“Turks,” or “Mohammedanism,” to quote examples just in English. For 
the conceptualization of early modern Orientalism, furthermore, dialectics 
has the advantage that it expresses a practice that is more complex than 
simple allegorization. Rather than reading representations of the East as 
the allegorical treatment of another, entirely different problem—the 
question of justice for instance—the case studies demonstrate that the 
treatment of such a question cannot be separated from the reflection about 
the East and the West, and that all three are affected by virtue of playing a 
part in the dialectical process that is early modern Orientalism. 

Dialectics therefore builds on collections with an interdisciplinary and 
transnational orienta tion while shifting perspectives in significant ways. In 
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the above-mentioned Western Views of Islam , the editors David Blanks and 
Michael Frassetto similarly argue for the early modern as a distinct chapter 
of Orientalism. In their introduction, they underline that the Renais sanee 
developed “well worn stereotypes of Muhammad and Islam” through 
“fresh impressions” and that “in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries more informed and, on occasion, more tolerant attitudes [toward 
Islam] began to appear.”“ According to Blanks and Frassetto, early 
modern Orientalism is marked by the paradox of fruitful cultural exchange 
and hostile attitudes between Europe and the Muslim World. With Re- 
Orienting the Renaissanee , published in 2005, Gerald MacLean seeks to 
complicate this dynamic and reveal “more complex forms of differential 
development and cross-cultural interactivity.” 22 Placing a heavier focus on 
the exchange of not only ideas but also skills and goods, the thrust of 
MacLean’s important collection is to question the received notion of the 
Renaissance as a purely European movement and a culturally autonomous 
period that defines the continent: “the Renaissance would have been 
entirely different, if not impossible, had it not been for direct and regular 
contact with the eastern, largely Muslim, world, and the constant exchange 
of goods and ideas.” 3 With regard to Orientalism , the editor observes that 
“we need a better way of thinking about East-West relations before the 
Napoleonic invasion of Egypt, the event that initiates the period of most 
interest to Said.” 24 

Dialeeties proposes such a new way of thinking. With its focus on 
Orientalism, this collection returns to the criticai examination of a 
Eurocentric approach to Islam but does so in adopting an interdisciplinary 
and transnational approach to show parallels between Orientalist traditions 
in several European vernaculars while also revealing particularities of each of 
those traditions. The thematic, rather than chronological or “nation,” of 
those order of the chapters provides deeper insights into what this volume is 
foremost interested in: the cohesive and complex dialectic nature of early 
modern Orientalism. The themes of the first three parts are arguably the 
most prominent questions with which Orientalist discourse tends to engage 
in the dialectical dynamic described above: knowledge production, empire 
building, and the early intertwining of nascent national and European 
identities. As part I, “Orientalist Epistemologies,” demonstrates, the early 
modern creation of knowledge about the East, regardless in which lan- 
guage, was often conditioned by ideological interests. It also relied on 
genres and an aesthetics that allowed for a profound ambiguity toward the 
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imaginary Oriental, another hallmark of early modern Orientalism. 
Examining the fate of a Moroccan library, the letters of Ogier Busbecq, and 
Adam 01earius’s polyphonous Orientulische Reise , Oumelbanine Zhiri, 
Kaya Sahin, Aigi Heero, and Maris Saagpakk respectively focus on the 
relationship between the beginnings of scholarship about the Orient and 
early modern Orientalism. The chapters on Busbecq and Olearius also 
reveal how aesthetics help to tame inherent tensions that arise when a 
genuine interest in knowledge is meshed with ideological goals. The 
chapters of the second part, “Empires and its Orients,” demonstrate that 
early modern Orientalism is often inseparable from an imperial mindset, 
particularly in Spain. Evolving ideas about the Orient were used to justify 
imperial endeavors, informed the comprehension of lesser known 

civilizations such as China, and could even defeat the colonial enterprise, as 

/ 

José L. Gasch-Tomás, Natalia Maillard Alvarez, and Ana Maria 
Rodríguez-Rodríguez show in their studies. Orientalist ideas not only 
hampered the expansion of the Spanish Habsburg Empire in some cases but 
also undermined its very foundation, as Natalio Ohanna argues in his 
reading of humanist treatises about the Turks. He also shows how those 
treatises contributed to the formation of Europe as an imaginary commu- 
nity, the focus of part III, “Orientalism and the Idea of Europe.” The 
chapters by Marcus Keller and Toby Wikstrõm propose a sustained reflec- 
tion about the complexity and precariousness of this nascent idea during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. How strongly Orientalist traditions 
were interwoven in several European vernaculars, indirectly fostering the 
formation of a continental identity, is the focus of David Moberly’s essay 
that retraces the journey of the Irene narrative from Italy via France to 
England. The chapters of part IV, “Visual Dialectics,” equally relate to the 
key issues of epistemology, empire building, and Europeanness while 
demonstrating that the dialectics of early modern Orientalism plays out as 
much in visual as in textual representations of the East. Through their 
readings of costume books and illustrated travelogues, Robin Radway and 
Lydia Soo critically revisit the contributions of Orientalist ideas to the for- 
mulation of a European and imperial self, while Lisa Rosenthal shows in her 
reading of paintings belonging to the kunstkammer genre how visual jux- 
tapositions of East and West can also serve the construction of a local rather 
than a national or European identity. 

The chapters can be read individually as independent and original case 
studies or in the suggested order that deliberately resists a chronological 
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arrangement both within each of the four parts and among them to avoid 
any implicit suggestion of OrientalisnTs historical progress during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Likewise, the contributions of each 
part touch on different national traditions to show connections between 
them and put them into a productive dialogue. 

Reflecting the complexity of early modern Orientalism itself, several 
chapters include discussions of further, related topics: readers interested in 
the material supports and conditions of early modern Orientalism may find 
the combination of the articles by Gasch-Tomás/Maillard Álvarez, 
Rosenthal and Zhiri insightful, whereas those more interested in the 
interdependence between humanism and Orientalism should turn directly 
to the contributions by Ohanna, Çahin, and Zhiri. In addition to the 
authors of part III, Heero/Saagpakk, Radway and §ahin also broach the 
question of a burgeoning sense of Europe. The chapters by Keller and Soo 
add to the discussion of Orientalism and Empire, the focus of part II. Last 
but not least, the chapters of part II and to some extent the one by Keller 
broaden Dialectics J perspective onto the world and to what could be called 
the first age of modern globalization. The collection thus seeks to build 
bridges between the critique of Orientalism and the growing field of early 
modern global studies, demonstrating how much the latter stands to gain 
from considering Orientalism as the dominant discourse on international 
encounters, informing the conceptualizations of Europeans’ increasing 
interactions with others worldwide." 

In short, the single chapters, written from a variety of disciplinary angles 
and examining a composite corpus—ranging from letters to novellas, 
travelogues, and drawings among other sources—inform each other and, 
read in varying combinations, enter into a dialogue that creates dialectical 
effects of its own. A major intention of Dialectics would be fulfilled if these 
effects inspired further investigations into the history of ideas and repre- 
sentations that Europeans and other “Westerners” have formed over 
centuries about Muslim cultures in the Middle East and beyond. For, as 
long as public discourse in the West about predominantly Muslim coun- 
tries remains fraught with simplistic ideas and facile assumptions, the stakes 
of a continued historical and theoretical critique of Orientalism in the vein 
of Said’s pioneering study remain as high as ever. 
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Notes 

1. According to the Oxford English Dietionary , Orientalism was first used in 
1747 with the meaning “Oriental style and character.” Shortly thereafter it 
could also mean “knowledge of languages, cultures, etc. of the Orient” 
(since 1812). These two meanings have been overshadowed since 1978 by 
the sense that Said gave the word: “the representation of the Orient 
(esp. the Middle East) in Western academic writing, art, or literature,” a 
clear indication of the influence of SakPs study. For a usefiil overview of the 
criticai reception of Orientalism , see A. L. Macfie, Orientalism (London: 
Longman, 2002). For a more recent sustained critique see Daniel M. 
Varisco, Reading Orientalism: Said and the Unsaid (Seattle: University of 
Washington Press, 2007). 

2. Edward W. Said, Orientalism, 2nd ed. (New York: Vintage, 1994), 12. 

3. A few short references to Guillaume Postei and other early modern scholars 
aside, Said summarizes sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Orientalism in 
six lines: “The European imagination was nourished extensively from this 
repertoire [of Oriental heroes, monsters, desires etc.]: between the Middle 
Ages and the eighteenth century such major authors as Ariosto, Milton, 
Marlowe, Tasso, Shakespeare, Cervantes, and the authors of the Chanson 
de Roland and the Roema dei Cid drew on the Orient’s riches for their 
productions, in ways that sharpened the outlines of imagery, ideas, and 
figures populating it,” Orientalism , 63. 

4 . Orientalism , 16 . 

5. Lisa Jardine, Worldly Goods: A New History of the Renaissanee (London: 
Macmillan, 1996). Only a few years later, Lisa Jardine and Jerry Brotton 
explicitly refer to Orientalism in Global Interestsr. “The drive towards 
commercial expansion in the sixteenth century saw ambitious alliances [... ] 
whose geographical horizons extended well into what Edward Said has 
referred to as the East. [...] The nature of these exchanges suggests a 
criticai problem with the account of Europe’s construction of the East as 
offered by Said in his important critique of post-nineteenth-century 
East-West discourse, Orientalism ; a problem to which Said himself has 
recently begun to draw attention,” Global Interests: Renaissanee Art 
between East and West (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 2000), 60. 

6. Nabil Matar, Islam and Britain, 1558-1685 (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1998), 11. 

7. David R. Blanks and Michael Frassetto, eds., Western Views of Islam in 
Medieval and Early Modern Europe: Rereeption of Other (New York: St. 
MartuTs Press, 1999). 

8. Blanks and Frassetto, Western Views , 4. 
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9. Blanks and Frassetto, Western Views, 7. 

10. David R. Blanks, “Western Views of Islam in the Premodern Period: A 
BriefHistory of Past Approaches,” in Blanks and Frassetto, Western Views , 
11-54, here 12. 

11. Nancy Bisaha, Creating East and West (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 2004), 6. 

12. Margaret Meserve, Empires of Islam in Renaissanee Historieal Thoujyht 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 2008), 11. 

13. Meserve, Empires , 10. 

14. This shift toward modern Orientalism at the end of the seventeenth century 
is also marked by a change in vocabulary. As Blanks points out: “the word 
‘Islam’ appeared for the first time in English in 1613 and in French in 
1687. The use of the proper Arabic term denotes a new consciousness on 
the part of Europeans, although the older inaccurate, and disrespectful 
designation ‘Mohammedanism’ was replaced only very slowly,” “Western 
Views,” 14. For an analysis of the qualitative shift of Orientalism during the 
second half of the seventeenth century in France see Marcus Keller, “The 
Turk of Early Modern France,” L^Esprit Créateur 53 (2013), 1-8. For 
studies about eighteenth-century East-West relationships and Orientalism 
see for example Fatma M. Gõçek, East Eneounters West: Eranee and the 
Ottoman Empire in the Eighteenth Century (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1987), and Srinivas Aravamudan, Enliphtenment Orientalism: 
Resisting the Rise ofthe Novel (Chicago: Chicago University Press, 2012). 

15. For examples of Orientalist texts that were quickly translated into several 
European vernaculars after they appeared in print, see Kaya SahiiTs article 
about Ogier Busbecq’s Turkish Letters (eh. 1.2) or Aigi Heero and Maris 
Saagpakk’s discussion of Adam 01earius’s Orientalisehe Reise (eh. 1.3). 

16. As Blanks pointedly observes: “Whereas most studies of medieval attitudes 
depend upon clerical polemics and troubadour poetry, and are centered on 
southwestern Europe [...], studies of Renaissanee attitudes have more 
sources to draw upon and sweep across the whole of Europe at a time when 
the threat of Islam was as much political as it was religious,” “Western 
Views,” 31. 

17. For a study of the multiple uses of the Turk in French religious polemics see 
Michael J. Heath, Crusading Commonplaees: La Noue, Eueinjye and 
Rhetorie against the Turks (Geneva: Droz, 1986). In his discussion, Pleath 
does not refer to Said or see the polemicai treatises he analyzes as part of 
early modern Orientalism. See also Daniel J. Vitkus, “Early Modern 
Orientalism: Representations of Sixteenth- and Seventeenth-Century 
Europe,” in Blanks and Frassetto, Western Views , 207-230. 
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18. A few scholars have questioned the pertinence of the term Orientalism 
for the early modern period. See for example Toby WikstrõnPs article 
“Was There a Pan-European Orientalism?” (III.3), and Allison P. Coudert, 
“Orientalism in Early Modern Europe?” in Albrecht Classen, ed., EastMeets 
West in the Middle Ages and Early Modern Times: Transeultural Experienees 
in the Premodern World (Berlin: De Grayter, 2013), 715-755. Contrary to 
Wikstrõm, who does not dispense with Orientalism for the early modern 
period but rather questions its function for the formation of the idea of 
Europe before 1800, Coudert unequivocally answers the rhetorical question 
posed by the title of her article: “Said’s Orientalism does not apply to early 
modern Europeans who had a very different relationship with the Near and 
Far Eastern compared with their successors in the nineteenth century” (750). 
She emphasizes the exchange of goods and ideas between East and West, also 
considering trade with the Far East, which lies outside of Said’s area of 
interest in Orientalism. Said would probably not dispute that there was 
commerce in both directions since his focus is on discourse that in many cases, 
also during the early modern period, willfiilly or subconsciously ignored the 
material reality of East-West relationships. 

19. It is noteworthy that Said calls Orientalism both a “system of knowledge,” 
Orientalism , 6, and a “style of thought,” Orientalism , 2. In his 
“Afterword” to the second edition of Orientalism , Said himself gestures at 
a more dynamic and differentiated understanding of Orientalist texts than 
he had originally proposed: “Studying the historical dynamics of this set of 
experienees [expressed in such texts as Napoleon’s Deseription de PEgypte] 
is more demanding than sliding back into stereotypes like c the conflict of 
East and West’,” Orientalism , 1994 ed., 334. In the afterword, Said also 
speaks about “different periods, and diíferent styles of Orientalism” (336), 
“its variability and unpredictability” (339), and even “its combination of 
consistency and inconsistency, its play, so to speak” (340; Said’s emphasis). 

20. It should be noted here that Said also thought of a dialectics inherent to 
Orientalism, too, but he situates it elsewhere: “My analyses employ close 
textual readings whose goal is to reveal the dialectic between individual text 
or writer and the complex collective formation to which his work is a 
contribution,” Orientalism , 23-24. 

21. Western Views , 2. 

22. Gerald MacLean, Re- Orienting the Renaissanee: Cultural Exehanges with 
the East (Basingstoke: Palgrave, 2005), 3. 

23. MacLean, Re-Orienting , 3. With its emphasis on the material exchange 
between East and West, MacLean’s collection builds on the afore-mentioned 
works by Jardine and Brotton as well as Jerry Brotton’s The Renaissanee 
Bazaar: Erom the Silk Road to Michelangelo (Oxford: Oxford University 
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Press, 2002). See also Brotton’s most recent study This Orient Isle: 
Elizabethan Enjyland tmd the Islamie World (London: Allen Lane, 2016). 

24. MacLean, Re-Orienting , 7. This discussion of collections on early modern 
Orientalism with a trans-national and interdisciplinary scope would be 
incomplete without mentioning two others: Bodo Guthmüller and 
Wilhelm Kühlmann, eds., Europa und die Türken in der Renaissance 
(Tübingen: Niemeyer, 2000), and Albrecht Classen, ed., East Meets West in 
the Middle Ages and Early Modern Times: Transeultural Experienees in the 
Eremodern World (Berlin: De Gruyter, 2013). In their succinct preface 
(1-7), Guthmüller and Kühlmann show no interest in the relationship of 
their project with early modern Orientalism, nor do any of the contribu- 
tors, confirming the relatively late reception of Orientalism among early 
modernists, especially outside of the Anglo -American scholarly community. 
In the copious introductory essay to his collection (1-222), Classen only 
briefly examines the applicability of SakPs propositions to the early modern 
period and remains skeptical: “As productive as Said’s concept of 
Orientalism has been, especially for the modern era, as misleading it might 
have been for our more discriminating understanding of the premodern era 
when the exchanges between East and West ran rather deeply and the 
interest in other worlds was surprisingly high” (213-214). 

25. Analyses of national Orientalist traditions abound. For more recent examples 
of studies about England see Gerald MacLean and Nabil Matar, Britain and 
the Islamie World , 1558-1713 (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2011) and 
Jane Grogan, The Persian Empire in Enqlish Renaissanee Writing, 1549-1622 
(London: Palgrave Macmillan, 2014); for France, Frédéric Tinguely, 
LTcriture du Levant à la Renaissanee: Enquête sur les voyajpeursfrançais dans 
TEmpire de Soliman le Magnifique (Geneva: Droz, 2000) and Pascale Barthe, 
Ereneh Eneounters with the Ottomans , 1510-1560 (New York: Routledge, 
2016); and for Spain, Barbara Fuchs, Exotie Nation: Maurophilia and the 
Construetion of Early Modern Spain (Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 2009) and Mercedes Garcia-Arenal and Fernando 
Rodríguez Mediano, Un Oriente espanol: Los moriseos y el Saeromonte en 
tiempos de Contrarreforma (Madrid: Marcial Pons, 2010). 

26. For a focus on Orientalism expressed in the same vernacular, chapters can 

be grouped as follows: for studies of Spanish Orientalism see the articles by 

/ 

Gasch-Tomás/Maillard Alvarez, Ohanna, Rodríguez-Rodríguez, and 
Zhiri. For a focus on Orientalism in French turn to the contributions by 
Keller, Moberly, Sahin, and Wikstrõm, and for Orientalism in English to 
Moberly and Soo. 

27. Among more recent studies of early modern exchanges at a global scale and 
their representations, also taking into account non-European sources, see 
Sanjay Subrahmanyam, Explorations in Conneeted History: From the Tajpus 
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PART I 


Orientalist Epistemologies 




A Captive Library Between Morocco 

and Spain 


Oumelbtmine Zhiri 


In early modem Europe, the academic field of Oriental studies developed 
considerably as part of a broader interest for Antiquity and history, and, 
during the first half of the seventeenth century, was in the process of 
establishing its enduring institutional bases. A growing number of scholars 
were deeply engaged in the study of the cultures and languages of the East; 
Hebrew, Arabic, and related languages were taught in some universities; 
publishers were offering readers dictionaries, grammar books, and classical 
texts. This vast enterprise depended essentially on the ability to obtain 
manuscripts in the languages of the Orient. Scholars eagerly sought to 
collect documents from the East that would allow them to further their 
studies, which was not an easy task. Europeans who were interested in the 
Orient would attempt to create exchange networks that included travelers 
and missionaries in Eastern countries, as well as local scholars, to be able to 
acquire manuscripts. In this way, public and private collectors were 
working diligently to augment the Oriental holdings in European libraries. 

However, many manuscripts from the East found their way to Europe in 
a much less peaceful manner. The development of Oriental studies in early 
modern Europe is inseparable from the circumstances of “cold war” that 
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prevailed in the unstable border zone between Christendom and Islam, 
particularly in the Mediterranean^ A considerable number of texts ended 

o 

up in European collections as spoils of war or as the result of piracy. 

The most important and prestigious of those bounties was deposited at 
the library of the Spanish royal palace of El Escoriai in 1614. Its story is 
recorded in many archival documents; some of them have been published, 
and in all likelihood, more are still awaiting discovery. This information 
allows us to better map out the geographies of Oriental studies in early 
modern Europe. On one hand, it helps present a more nuanced view of the 
field’s development in various regions of Europe; on the other hand, it 
leads us to consider the multiple routes through which persons and objects 
circulated between the Orient and the Occident. The acquisition of 
manuscripts and other artifacts in the Ottoman Empire and the Eastern 
Mediterranean have been particularly scrutinized. Yet scholars rarely 
consider Morocco as a point of origin, even though a large part of the 
Escoriai Arabic library originated there. Indeed, Morocco belongs to an 
area that has been described as an “archetypal Mediterranean frontier,” 5 a 
region where Islam and Christendom had interacted and even mingled for 
centuries. After the end of the Reconquista in 1492, this boundary became 
increasingly rigid, but the contact between the shores did not come to an 
end, although it took new forms. Morocco, as the immediate neighbor of 
imperial Spain, and often its victim, inevitably became involved in 
European politics, and the sultans energetically pursued diplomatic rela- 
tions with the competitors of Spain, such as England, France, and the 
United Provinces. The peaceful or more violent interactions allowed for 
cultural exchanges and impacted the development of European Oriental 
studies, as the account of the Arabic fund in the Escoriai reveals. 

A Royal Library on the Ocean 

The collection deposited at the Escoriai in 1614 first belonged to the 
Moroccan sultan Mulay Zaydân of the Sa c dí dynasty (r. 1603-1627) who 
had inherited the bulk of it from his powerful and learned father, Ahmad 
al-Mansür. When the latter died in 1603, the power of Zaydân was 
unsteady, and for many years he remained fiercely contested by several 
contenders. In 1612, the agitator Abü Mahalli forced Zaydân to flee his 
capital Marrakesh and to retreat to Safi on the Atlantic coast. The sultan 
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took with him his valuables, such as luxurious jewelry and clothes, as well as 
his beloved library, and hired Jean-Philipe Castelane to put his treasure in a 
safe place. Castelane was a privateer from Marseilles who was also the 
representative of the French monarchy in Morocco, and had just signed a 
treaty of alliance with Zaydân in the name of the king of France, as is 
confirmed by a letter dated Febmary 13, 1612, written by the sultan and 

r-7 

addressed to his agent Samuel Pallache. On June 14, 1612, Castelane’s 
ship, the Notre-Dame de la Garde , left Safi and on the same day arrived at 
Agadir, another Atlantic port, where ZaydânT property was to be dis- 
charged. However, on the night of June 22, possibly because of a dis- 
agreement over payment, the privateer ordered the ship to sail from Agadir 
with the cargo still on board. On July 5, it encountered a squadron of 
Spanish vessels belonging to the fleet of Don Luis Fajardo, admirai of the 
Spanish Armada. Ship, crew, and cargo were seized by the Spaniards. 8 

The matter was first judged by a Cádiz court, and then adjudicated 
again by the Spanish Council of State. Both declared that the seizure was 
legal. The consequences of the incident would be far-reaching: for years, 
the library in particular would be the object of intense diplomatic 
maneuvering and correspondence between Morocco, Spain, France, and 
the Netherlands; the Moroccans, with the help of their Dutch allies, would 
unsuccessfully try to obtain restitution from the French and the Spaniards; 
and the aífair would poison the relationship between Morocco and France. 
Considering that the French crown was responsible for the theft because it 
was perpetrated by one of its representatives, Zaydân ordered the arrest of 
many French subjects residing in his territories, and it took decades for the 
situation to be finally resolved. The sultan and his successors tried several 
times to gain the return of the library through ransom or in exchange for 
Spanish captives held in Morocco, although in vain. Currently, what 
remains of Mulay Zaydân’s collection is still held at the Escoriai. 

Moroccan ambassadors, who were sent to Spain to negotiate the lib- 
eration of captives or peace treatises, also showed interest in the EscoriaPs 
library and the Arabic books held in Spain, and wrote about them in their 
travei accounts. For them, and for other Muslim travelers to Spain, the 
Arabic manuscripts kept in Spain were a painful symbol of the Andalusi 
paradise lost, that most seemed to barely distinguish between the books left 
behind in the peninsula after the completion of the Reconquista and the 
stolen library of Mulay Zaydân. 
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European Fantasies 

In Europe, the booty taken from the sultan became the site of imaginary 
constructions, as is attested to by the title of a slim volume about the 
troubles in Morocco, told in verse by Antonio de Via and published in 
1612, the very year of the capture. In its title, the pamphlet mentions the 
“flight of Mulay Zaydân, and how he loaded his treasure on three ships, 
among which was a scepter, a golden crown, inestimable diamonds, clothes, 
and imperial ornaments; his intent was to crown himself Emperor of 
Marrakesh, and then his fate changed; and how, when disembarking at La 
Mamora, the general of ships from Dinkerk, there for the Service of the King 
our Lord, seized the ship that contained the treasure, another ship got 
burned, and the last was defeated and took flight.” ~ The crown and the 
scepter were not symbols of sovereignty for the Sa c dí dynasty, although 
other early texts attest to the belief in the presence of these imaginary 
objects in the seized bounty. In a letter addressed to minister Puisieux, the 
French ambassador in Madrid, Vaucelas wrote that according to a witness, 
“in one crate opened by this Fajardo, there was a scepter and a crown 
estimated to seventy thousand ecus.” Those rumors made the bounty 
even more valuable than it really was, both in monetary and symbolic terms. 
Interestingly, the 1612 pamphleEs title did not even allude to the library, 
which became the main issue of contention. The pamphleEs author and 
potential readers might have been unaware of how the possession of books 
could add to the prestige of a ruler, not to mention their scholarly value. 14 

Given the State of Oriental studies in Europe in the early seventeenth 
century, one would think that the presence of the royal library on European 
soil would have proved to be a boon for the development of the field. In fact, 
for more than a century and a half, the library remained mostly unavailable to 
scholars, and some would bitterly complain about that. The Moroccan 
library became both more tempting and frustrating for them for being 
located in Europe itself. In 1623, the linguist and humanist Bernardo Aldrete 
complained about the paucity and high cost of Arabic manuscripts in Spain, 
at a time when the rich Moroccan library was “buried” in the Escoriai. 
Later, the great French antiquarian Nicolas Peiresc, who would spend much 
energy and money to acquire Oriental manuscripts, would thus describe the 
perils of this activity, when manuscripts “could be seized by pirates who 
would abuse them or condemn them to libraries that would not make them 
available to those who could use them to help the public, like the King of 
Morocco’s library in the Escoriai.” 
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Religion, Politics, Scholarship: The Fate of a Library 

The causes of that fmstrating situation were rooted in the double nature of 
a royal library, as a repository of scholarly treasures as well as a site of power 
and prestige. When Zaydân’s books were deposited at the Escoriai, the 
library was only a few decades old. Philip II founded it at a time when the 
concept and the reality of the library in Europe were undergoing important 
transformations, first prompted by Italian humanism, then emulated in 
France with the creation of a royal library in 1544. Urged by Spanish 
scholars, Philip II followed those examples, for humanistic as well as 
political reasons, and decided to establish a royal library that would survive 
its founder, and transmit a cultural memory to future generations. The 
collection resided in the newly built monastery-palace of El Escoriai, of 
which the foundation was decided in 1563. Philip deposited his own 
personal library there, and actively sought to augment the collections 
through national and international acquisitions. Before 1614, the holdings 
had already numbered a few hundred Arabic manuscripts. Elowever, as a 
site and sign of the political power of the king, the library was not neces- 
sarily of great help to scholars, despite the hopes many had vested in its 
creation. The royal library essentially stayed private, and was made only 
parsimoniously available to learned readers. Moreover, it was created in a 
context of strong ideological censorship by the “bookphobic” 
Inquisition. 8 Early on, the suggestion was made that the Escoriai library 
should receive the books that were prohibited by Rome or the Holy 
Office. The Escoriai collections, since their origin, were thus both a 
library and an anti-library, containing books that, at least theoretically, 
were supposed to be read and those that had to be kept out of reach of the 
public. But even in its positive incarnation, the library remained the king’s 
private property and not used for the common good that the humanists 
who advocated its creation had dreamed about. Those characteristics did 
not change after the death of P hili p II in 1598. In fact, they became more 
pronounced. 

When transferred to Spain, Mulay Zaydân’s library became a site of 
contestation between three different and deeply unequal forces, which 
continued to play their part in its history: religion, politics, and 
scholarship. It could be rightfully stated that those principies were always at 
stake in the history of early modern European Orientalism; however, the 
Spanish context in which the Moroccan library was received starkly 
illuminates them. Religious authorities were interested in seeing that the 
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books that did not conform with Christian orthodoxy be thoroughly 
removed from possible readership. Statesmen, for their part, were attentive 
to the political gain that could be derived from the possession of the library. 
In this context, scholarship could only be advanced with the help of powerful 
protectors. That battle began when the time carne to decide the fate of the 
captive library, after its seizure was declared legal. 

In March 1614, more than a year and a half after the capture of 
CastelaneT ship, the secretary of the Council of State, Juan de Ciriza, 
addressed to the king a number of documents regarding Mulay Zaydân’s 
books. He wrote himself a very thorough memorandum in which he 
quoted from two letters attached to the file. One was written by Fray Juan 
de Peralta, prior of the Escoriai, and later archbishop of Saragossa. It 
informed the king that the library had been kept in the house of Don Juan 
de Idiáquez, a powerful political insider. Peralta requested that the library 
be deposited at the Escoriai because a large number of the books contained 
within the library were prohibited and thus should be kept with the other 
forbidden works in the monastery, while the books that presented no 
challenge to religious orthodoxy should be included in the royal library. 
Thus the prior sought to have Mulay Zaydân’s library combined in the 
Escoriai according to the two typical ways defined at that time: he 
requested that it should be permanently housed there as a tribute to the 
power of the Holy Office to keep dangerous books from the public, and as 
a sign of the prestige and greatness of the Spanish Crown. 

Peralta knew which books should be prohibited and which were 
acceptable based on an assessment written by Francisco de Gurmendi in 
the second letter accompanying Ciriza’s memorandum. According to that 
appraisal, the earliest that is known of, Mulay ZaydâiTs library was com- 
prised of “four thousand books minus twenty or thirty. Most of them are 
untitled, and more than five hundred are unbound.” Gurmendi worked 
hard to class them by content, and found that “two thousand books or 
more are expositions of the Alcoran, and a thousand are about diverse 
humanistic subjects. As for the rest, their topics are philosophy, mathe- 
matics, and, for some, medicine.” At the end of his letter, he asked for 
permission to keep some of these books for his studies and expressed his 
intent to translate a few. 

Juan de Ciriza was aware of how important the books were in the eyes 
of Mulay Zaydân: “he so much values them that he would willingly give for 
them a good number of captives that he holds in his power and other 
things.” His recommendations aimed at preserving the rights of the three 
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realms competing for control of the library: the political, the religious, and 
the scholarly. He advised that the books be deposited at San Lorenzo until 
the time came that the king might decide to “exchange them with the king 
Zidan and if it is seen to be in the interests of the State in Barbary affairs.” 
The Moroccan collection should thus be kept separate from both the 
prohibited volumes and the royal library. He recommended entrusting 
Francisco de Gurmendi with the supervision of the transfer. In conclusion, 
he stressed “the profit that would result if Zidan so much wants and wishes 
to obtain them as to exchange them in ways that would benefit the public 
good.” The collection needed to be preserved as a potential bargaining 
tool with the Moroccan authorities. We know that Mulay Zaydân, and 
later his successors, would be eager for its return, and clearly some in the 
Spanish State were not ruling out the possibility, at least in the early stages, 
although it never came to pass possibly because religious considerations 
proved to be stronger than political ones. 

On May 7, 1614, Philip III replied to Peralta. His letter briefly 
recapitulated the story of the library in Spain, from its seizure to the task 
given to Francisco de Gurmendi “who works for me as translator and 
interpreter of the Arabic, Turkish and Persian languages.” 26 Following 
Ciriza’s advice, the king ordered keeping the library at the Escoriai, 
although separated from the other books. He also requested that 
“Francisco de Gurmendi be allowed to keep some books on various sub- 
jects and disciplines that would be necessary for his studies of the Arabic 
language, such as vocabularies and books on the proper and elegant use of 
language, as well as books that he finds deserving of being translated in 
Castilian, on matters of moral philosophy or history.” 

This decision satisfied the demands of all three parties and showed that 
the Moroccan library was indeed used to advance Oriental studies in Spain, 
at least early on, prior to it being buried in the Escoriai, as later scholars 
would bitterly complain. More generally, it contradicts a long held view 
that Spanish scholars during the seventeenth century were absent in the 
early modern European enterprise of Oriental studies. Spain is often said 
to have rejected the culture and language of the Arabs, not to mention 
their religion after the completion of the Reconquista , a process culmi- 
nating in the final expulsion of its population of Muslim origins, the 
Moriscos, between 1609 and 1614. As a consequence, when Spain came to 
possess the scholarly treasure of Mulay Zaydân’s library, it essentially had 
no use for it. That view was solidified relatively early on. When the French 
traveler François Bertaut visited El Escoriai in 1659, he mentioned the 
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library, saying that, among the forbidden books, “there are three thousand 
Arabic volumes; they say that one D. Lüis Faxardo, being a general of an 
army, took them from the Turks, who wanted to transport this library from 
one city to another, but unfortunately there is not in the whole of Spain 
one interpreter from Arabic, despite their closeness to the Moors.” 
According to that narrative, only during the eighteenth century did Spain 
truly enter the field of European Oriental studies, an advancement that was 
significantly marked by the fate of Mulay ZaydâiTs library because one of 
SpafiTs great contributions is none other than the catalog of the Arabic 
manuscripts, of which the Moroccan library was an important part. This 
was the work of the Lebanese Maronite Miguel Casiri, “the decisive figure 
in the process whereby Arabic studies in Spain were secularized.”°° 
However, recent work has considerably amended the notion of the quasi 
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absence of Spain in the formation of early modern Orientalism, 0 and the 
story of Mulay Zaydân’s library should further assist that revision. 


Arabic Secular Advice for a Christian European 
Prince: GurmendTs Use of the Captive Library 

There is no doubt that the rapport that early modern Spain had with Islam 
and the Arabs, including its ambivalence vis-a-vis its Andalusi past, is quite 
different from that of other European nations. Therefore, the status of 
Spanish Oriental studies is more inextricably related to issues of national 
identity in comparison. Nevertheless, it is now clear that the interest in the 
Arabic language and culture was kept alive in seventeenth-century Spain in 
part because of the continuing issues presented by the Morisco population 
such as the extraordinary affair of the allegedly ancient “leaden books,” 
found in the mount of Sacromonte near Granada between 1595 and 
1606. 33 Extended controversy about the authenticity of those religious 
Arabic documents raged for years in Spanish political, religious, and cul¬ 
tural circles and was virulent when Mulay Zaydân’s library was seized. 

One of the participants in that contentious debate was none other than 
Francisco de Gurmendi, the first European scholar to study the Moroccan 
library. Of Basque origins, he was very well connected, being a relative and 
protégé of the powerful Juan de Idiáquez (1541-1614), whose functions 
over the decades included chief advisor on foreign affairs for Philip II; 
member of the Junta de Gobierno , which supervised the education of the 
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future Philip III; and, beginning in December 1599, President of the 
Council of Military Orders. 34 

Francisco de Gurmendi had studied with one of the most distinguished 
Christian scholars in Spain at that time, Kurd Marcos Dovel, who taught 
Arabic in the La Sapienza school in Rome between 1606 and 1610, and 
was brought to Granada to help translate the leaden books, concluding 
that they were forgeries. Gurmendi became sufficiently proficient in 
Arabic to be appointed interpreter in the Service of the king in 1615, and, 
earlier, as we have seen, to be entrusted with the assessment of Mulay 
Zaydân’s library; the supervision of its transfer to the Escoriai; and even 
with the loan, maybe the gift, of an unknown number of the Moroccan 
books in order to further his studies. It is probable that he had access to the 
entire library for more than a year in the house of Juan de Idiáquez. How 
did this access translate in terms of scholarly work? 

GurmendPs work on Mulay Zaydân’s library probably influenced his 
participation in the leaden books controversy. He was very involved in that 
affair, on the side of those who identified the documents as modern and 
heretic forgeries; he translated two of the Sacromonte documents in 1615, 
and authored two violent critiques of the leaden books in 1615 and 
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1617. Grace Magnier speculates that some of his arguments were based 
on his knowledge of the books on Islamic theology that had belonged to 

O 

Mulay Zaydân. It is difficult to assess the extent to which he relied on 
those books because both his translations and his critiques of the docu¬ 
ments are still unpublished. However, his only printed text is also in all 
likelihood the result of his access to the Moroccan library. His Doetrina 
Phisiea y moral de príncipes , published in Madrid in 1615, belongs to the 
genre of the mirror of princes that was thriving in Spain at that time. 
What sets this text apart is that it is presented as a translation from the 
Arabic. Although there is no mention of the alleged author of the original, 
scholars consider that it is very plausible that Gurmendi had in fact at least 
adapted one or more original Arabic texts. This proteiform genre had 
flourished in Arabic culture for centuries, often called “sultanian litera- 
ture,” and included treatises for the education of princes, collections of 
moral maxims, and parables for the guidance of rulers, as well as descrip- 
tions of the duties of the king’s advisors and secretaries. One common trait 
was the stress on the moral and political virtues of justice and equity. 
Another is that those texts represented a trend of political thought that is 
considered to be secular, inasmuch as it presents a conception of politics as 
autonomous from religion, with little or no reference to the Quranic 
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Revelation, and which refers extensively to non-Islamic traditions such as 
the Greek, the Indian, or the Persian. 40 This important feature may explain 
why Gurmendi chose to translate texts belonging to this genre. And, 
indeed, his Doetrina passed religious censure. It is reasonable to suppose 
that the originais adapted by Gurmendi in this work belonged to Mulay 
Zaydân’s library. As was stated in the letters addressed to the king, he did 
intend to use his unique access to the collection to translate books and 
make the culture of the Arabs available to the learned reader. 

What makes it all the more likely that the Doetrina was the result of 
GurmendPs unique access to the Moroccan library is that in the same time 
frame, he did in fact produce another translation-adaptation of a text 
belonging to that same genre, and that text explicitly carne from the 
Moroccan library: Libro de las qualidades dei rey y de los ministros dei reyno , 
eonforme al gouierno de los rey es arabes [... ] tradueido de Arábigo en 
eastellano , por Lr an. de Gurmendi: The first sentence of the dedication to 
the Duke of Lerma States that the original carne from “the library that was 
seized from Mulay Zaydân.” As is evidenced by the title, the manuscript, 
even more clearly than the Doetrina , details the desirable qualities of the 
ruler, but also the role and duties of the ministers. This is relevant because 
both texts are dedicated to the Duke of Lerma, first of the validos, or 
favorites of the king, who held such great power in the Spain of the Golden 
Age 43 

As Gurmendi said in the presentation of the Doetrina , his goal was to 
deliver the treasure of Arabic political wisdom to his readers, an ambition 
that confirms that the rejection of Arabic culture in early 
seventeenth-century Spain was far from thorough. His work, both pub- 
lished and unpublished, allows for a clearer picture of early modern 
Oriental studies in Europe, a field in which Spain was not as marginal as 
previously believed. Indeed, beyond Spain, the role of the Western 
Mediterranean region in the transnational and transcultural history of 
Orientalism needs to be reassessed. The development of European 
Orientalism is also a story of the circulation of books, objects, knowledge, 
and people, between East and West. To understand its evolution, through 
peaceful or violent circumstances, we need to accurately map its cultural 
geography of dissemination. The tale of Mulay ZaydâiTs library highlights 
that its map was better balanced between both ends of the Mediterranean 
than one would think. Influential figures in Oriental studies, such as the 
Frenchman Nicolas Peiresc (1580-1637) and the Dutch Thomas Erpenius 
(1584-1624), author of the most successful Arabic grammar published in 
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Europe until the early nineteenth century, had correspondents in North 
África; the latteLs famous disciple Jacobus Golius (1596-1667) even spent 
two years in Morocco, where he was in touch with local scholars. Those 
relations helped profoundly inform the evolution of Orientalism, as did the 
story of Mulay Zaydân’s collection, thanks to which the Escoriai to this day 
possesses one of the richest libraries of Arabic manuscripts in Europe. 
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Political Pragmatism, Humanist Ideais, 
and Early Modem Orientalism 
in Busbecq’s Turkish Letters 
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Ogier Ghiselin de Busbecq (1520/21-1591) was a typical early modem 
humanist who was employed as a diplomat, courtier, and tutor by one of 
the era’s dynastic States and empires. Next to the rise of large empires on 
the Eurasian continent, the main dynamics of Busbecq’s life were deter- 
mined by the political and cultural tensions created by Ottoman expansion 
into Southeastern and Central Europe and the Reformation. While these 
developments led to global imperial rivalries, they also contributed to the 
birth of a new diplomacy and the intensification of commercial and cultural 
exchanges7 Busbecq reacted to those with his Turkish Letters , which 
constitutes a significant pro-Habsburg contribution to contemporary 
debates about the Ottomans, the divisions among Christians, and the 
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imperial rivalries. The Letters were widely circulated in their original Latin 
and several European vernaculars. By blurring the boundaries between past 
and present and reality and fiction, and admitting the reader into the 
authoUs private world, the epistolary style allowed Busbecq to construct a 
convincing narrative. The years he spent as a diplomat in Ottoman ter- 
ritories, and his credentials as a humanist scholar, endowed his writing with 
a particular authority and gave the Letters a canonical status. 
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Anchoring Busbecq and His Turkish Letters 
in History and Tradition 

Busbecq was bom in Flanders and studied in Fouvain, Bologna, Padua, and 
Venice. He entered the Service of Ferdinand (King of Hungary, Croatia, and 
Bohemia, 1526-1564; King of the Romans, 1531-1564; Holy Roman 
Emperor, 1558-1564) in 1552-1553. After attending the wedding of 
Queen Mary of England (reigned 1553-1558) and the future Philip II of 
Spain (reigned 1556-1598) in England in the summer of 1554, Busbecq 
traveled to Istanbul, and then to Central Anatolia, for an audience with 
Sultan Süleyman (reigned 1520-1566). He was back in Vienna in August 
1555, but returned to Istanbul in early January 1556 where he stayed until 
August 1562. Upon his return to Vienna, he continued to serve the Austrian 
Habsburgs as courtier, diplomat, and tutor. He relocated to Paris after 
1576, where he lived as a respected member of the humanist circles and 
composed his Turkish Letters. Beset by the atmosphere of violence during 
the French Wars of Religion (1562-1598), he decided to leave for his native 
Flanders in the fali of 1591. During this final journey, he was abducted by 
marauding soldiers. Following his release he retired for a few weeks to a 
nearby castle, where he fell ill and passed away on October 27 or 28,1591. 

It has been commonly believed that Busbecq wrote his Turkish Letters in 
Istanbul. In reality, he began working on the Letters after 1579, while in 
France. The First Fetter, which he circulated among his humanist friends, 
was published in 1581 without his knowledge. 6 It narrates BusbecqT travei 
from Vienna to Central Anatolia, and his return to Vienna; it brings 
together observations about Ottoman religion and custom, anecdotes on 
Ottoman political life, and exhortations to Christians to reform their ways. 
Obviously spurred by the unexpected popularity of the unsanctioned edi- 
tion, Busbecq allowed the publication of the first two letters in 1582, and 
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of the definitive edition, with four letters, in 1589. The Second Fetter, 
considerably shorter than the others, begins with Busbecq’s return to 
Istanbul in early 1556, and provides detailed information about the suc- 
cession struggles between the two surviving sons of Süleyman. The Third 
and Fourth Fetters discuss Ottoman political life, Muslim customs and 
religious beliefs, Busbecq’s scholarly activities, diplomatic intrigues, the 
ruinous consequences of the divisions among European Christians, and the 
best methods to stem the tide of Ottoman expansion. The Letters combine 
Busbecq’s reminiscences of events from nearly twenty years prior with 
excerpts from the diplomatic correspondence he conducted with Vienna. 
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They also include materiais from his readings, such as Pierre Gilles’s study 
on the antique and Byzantine monuments of Constantinople, Theodore 
Spandounes’s work on Ottoman history and ethnography, and the trav- 
elogues of the diplomat Philippe du Fresne Canaye and the naturalist Pierre 
Belon. These different layers give the Letters a rich and varied texture, and 
make them a repository of various themes, tropes, and discourses about the 
Ottomans and the Europeans in the sixteenth century. 

The Letters were published at a time when the number and variety of 
works on Islam and the Muslims increased considerably. This veritable 
“literature” extended from “court news, humanist and merchant epistolary 
exchanges, and printed newssheets” to travei narratives, dramatic works, 
religious polemics, and histories. 0 During the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries in particular, those works dealt mostly with the Ottomans, whose 
expansion in Europe after the 1360s attracted the attention of generations 
of humanists, polemicists, travelers, pilgrims, and diplomats. After the fali 
of Istanbul in 1453, the word “Saracen” began to cede its place to “Turk” 
and the obsession with Jerusalem was refocused on Istanbul. ' However, 
in an environment in which the Ottomans were seen as having the military 
and economic upper hand, early modern Orientalism displayed a profound 
ambiguity vis-à-vis Islamic polities, and often served the purpose of dis- 
cussing the problems of the authors’ own societies and cultures. As 
Bernadette Andréa and Linda Mcjannet State, “[t]his [wa]s the West 
representing itself through the East, but in an era when Western European 
sovereigns and their subjects (diplomats, merchants, missionaries, and 
would-be tourists) remained supplicants to the more powerful empires of 
the Ottomans, the Safavids, and the Mughals. Hence, this representation 
cannot be of c a sovereign Western conscience’; rather, it consists of 
uncertain negotiations between c self and ‘other’ and the possibilities for 
hybrid subject positions that ensue.” 

My reading of Busbecq’s Letters is inspired by recent studies on early 
modern Orientalism. In this chapter, I place Busbecq’s narrative strategies, 
cultural concerns, and political engagements within the larger contexts of 
the Ottoman-Habsburg rivalry, the Catholic-Protestant split, the 
Habsburg-French rivalry, the increasing rift between the Spanish and 
Austrian wings of the Habsburg house, the Dutch revolt, and the French 
Wars of Religion. I pay particular attention to his construction of Muslim 
alterity and European Christian identity in the face of shifting European 
realities. I take into account Busbecq’s pragmatic remarks and pedagogical 
aspirations as well as his ambiguous attitudes vis-à-vis everyday interactions 
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with the Ottomans. I contrast his pragmatic commentary on historical and 
political issues and the realities of his life as a Habsburg ambassador in 
Istanbul with his timeless humanist rhetoric and his yearning for 
pan-Christian unity. While the modern scholarly literature on early modern 
European representations of Islam usually posits static, immobile Ottoman 
interlocutors, Busbecq’s reminiscences allow us to discern a levei of dia¬ 
logue. At the same time, the Letters testify to the limitations of the 
humanist discourse, through which Busbecq rewrote his reminiscences and 
diverted his readers away from pragmatism toward stercotypcs. 

The Power of Political Pragmatism: 

Busbecq in Istanbul 

Busbecq’s stay in Istanbul, during which he forged his firsthand knowledge 
about Ottoman realities, was related to the Ottoman-Habsburg conflict 
over the control of Central Europe. The conflict resulted in the division of 
Elungary into Ottoman- and Habsburg-controlled zones and the creation 
of a military frontier. It also involved, particularly in its first decades, a 
strong ideological dimension that revolved around claims to universal 
monarchy. In 1554, Busbecq’s major task was to represent Ferdinand’s 
dynastic claims in Central Europe vis-à-vis the Ottomans, while his more 
immediate mission was to negotiate an armistice in Hungary and 
Transylvania. He was able to secure a series of armistices between 1555 and 
1562, and a comprehensive treaty in 1562. His activities during that period 
were facilitated by tensions between the Ottoman princes Selim (1524- 
1574, reigned as Selim II, 1566-1574) and Bayezid (1525-1561), who 
engaged in open warfare to secure their succession to the throne during 
their fatheEs lifetime. Bayezid was defeated in 1559, but took refuge with 
the Safavid shah Tahmasb (reigned 1524-1576), the main rival of the 
Ottomans to the East. Furthermore, the Religious Peace of Augsburg in 
1555 and the Franco-Habsburg treaty of Cateau-Cambrésis in 1559 
immobilized the Protestant and French rivais of the Habsburgs in Europe. 
While it decreed a truce of six years, the treaty of 1562 also entailed 
Ferdinand’s formal relinquishing of his rights over Transylvania, and an 
annual payment of thirty thousand ducats for his control over western 
Hungary. His son Maximilian, who became Emperor in 1564, renewed 
the treaty upon his accession. 
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As the Turkish Letters show, Busbecq familiarized himself with the inner 
workings of the Ottoman imperial council during that time and established 
a relationship with two grand viziers, Rüstem (who became grand vizier a 
second time and served between 1555 and 1561) and Ali (who served 
between 1561 and 1565). He knew their ethnic origins, and admired their 
rise from enslaved Christian children to the heights of the Ottoman gov- 
ernment through meritocracy. He was also aware of their reputations 
among the Ottoman elite; for instance, his portrayal of Rüstem’s venality 
and clientelism coincides with the views of contemporary Ottoman sour- 
ces. He disliked RüstenPs intransigence in diplomatic negotiations, but he 
clearly liked Ali, whom he presents as soft-spoken and earnest. His 
interaction with the grand viziers extended into discussions about the 
reasons behind the Ottoman-Safavid and the French-Spanish rivalries. 
His presence around the Ottoman court involved a dimension of inter- 
national intrigue because he had to compete with the French ambassador, 
Jean Cavenac de la Vigne, who served in Istanbul from ca. 1556 to 1566. 
Finally, Busbecq interacted with various translators working for the 
Ottoman imperial court and established a good relationship with one of 
them, named íbrahim. Busbecq treated those individuais as the officials of 
another empire, rather than the representatives of a barbaric enemy. 

Busbecq was fairly well informed about the International and internai 
challenges faced by the Ottomans, as seen in his detailed description of the 
execution of Prince Mustafa in 1554, and the war that pitted Prince 
Bayezid against Prince Selim and Süleyman. 21 As those passages show, 
Busbecq was not merely a distant and uninformed observer of a foreign 
land. He regularly met with Ottoman high officials, maintained a network 
of informants who supplied him with criticai information, and manipulated 
different palace factions (as well as the tensions between the Ottomans and 
the French after Cateau-Cambrésis) to promote the Habsburg position. 
He used the official Ottoman idiom of the time when he said that the rebel 
princes acted against religion and the State (din u devlet in Ottoman), 
disrupted the peace of the realm ( huzur ), and upset the order of the world 
( nizam-i alem), which suggests that he was well aware of the rhetoric of 
elite Ottomans and Ottoman sources. Another body of information 
Busbecq presents is related to Ottoman military practices, the implication 
being that the Habsburgs could adopt them. He talks about the insulated 
clothing used by the janissaries, the carrying and distribution of weapons 
during the campaigns, the finer points of Ottoman horse training, the 
potential uses of adopting camels as pack animais, and rice as a staple food 
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in European armies. Ottoman pragmatism in adopting other nations’ 
usefdl practices is similarly lauded and presented as a model. 

Contrary to Busbecq’s assertions about his forced isolation, his living 
conditions improved and he was allowed to venture into the city, especially 
after Cateau-Cambrésis and the relative improvement of Ottoman- 
Habsburg relations. He was thus able to observe, íirsthand, the religious 
customs and other habits of the local inhabitants, study the flora and fauna 
around Istanbul, and interact with a medley of locais, including a Greek 
Orthodox cleric who, as Busbecq claimed, was a supporter of Catholic- 
Orthodox unification. While it is true that the Ottoman authorities did 
confine foreign emissaries to prevent intelligence gathering, Busbecq’s 
casual remarks about the visits he received from a Venetian jeweler, the 
Christian residents of the Pera quarter, or travelers from Ragusa, Florence, 
and Venice, show that he did not live in complete isolation but, rather, 
benefitted from the cosmopolitan atmosphere of the Ottoman capital / On 
another occasion, he watched the procession of the Ottoman army from the 
Windows of a Jewish house, and spoke Spanish with the inhabitants, who 
would have been the descendants of the migrants of 1492." At the time, 
Istanbul was brimming with liminal figures such as a group of Italians who 
had recently converted to Islam and befriended members of BusbecqT 
retinue. To Busbecq’s delight, the converts swindled Muslim buyers of 
Italian slaves by going to their houses and claiming they were relatives of 
their recent purchases, thus buying back their freedom at a lower price. 
Rather than dwelling in a ruined city exclusively inhabited by hostile figures, 
as he often claimed, Busbecq was thus able to experience a rich demographic 
and cultural environment in Ottoman Istanbul. 


The Power of Humanist Rhetoric: Busbecq in Paris 

The shift from the diplomaPs pragmatism to the humanisTs idealizations 
and essentialist jargon is, to a certain extent, a reaction to a historical context 
that is not solely related to the Ottomans. Busbecq’s professional career 
coincided with the period during which the Austrian Habsburgs suffered 
from the rise of the Spanish branch under Philip II (King of Spain, 1556- 
1598), following the formal partition of the Habsburg domains in 1555. 
While Ferdinand became Holy Roman Emperor in 1558, Philip’s increasing 
focus on the Fow Countries and the New World meant that the Austrian 
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Habsburgs were left to fend for themselves vis-à-vis the Ottomans. There 
were several tensions around Maximilian’s coronation as Holy Roman 
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Emperor in 1562; ardent Catholics, further empowered by Philip IPs 
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martial Catholicism, saw Maximilian as a crypto-Protestant. ' While the 
failure of the Ottomans to take Malta (1565), the Holy League victory over 
the Ottoman navy at Lepanto in 1571, and the long Ottoman-Safavid War 
(1578-1590) helped chase away the specter of an impending Ottoman 
onslaught, the renewed vigor of the Catholic-Protestant rivalry led to a 
worsening of the poli tical situation in Europe. After 1566, the Dutch Revolt 
reduced the chances of peaceful coexistence among Catholics and 
Protestants, and Philip IEs harsh policies in the Low Countries drew criti- 
cism from many milieus and individuais, including Busbecq himself. 
During his long stay in France, Busbecq witnessed the instability created by 
the French Wars of Religion, and his letters to Maximilian II between 1574 
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and 1576 show his concerns. He associated with humanist and scholarly 
circles during that time, and it is probable that he sympathized with those 
groups that sought a middle way between the militant Catholics and 
Protestants. While Busbecq’s ecumenical approach to religious differences 
among Christians and his invitation to coexistence have been interpreted as 
Erasmian, his ideas of peace among Christians relied on plans to redirect the 
internai violence against the Ottomans, in the form of a new crusade (he 
wrote his crusade appeal, the Lxelumutio , as a reaction to the outbreak of 
religious violence around 1576). That attitude was not unique to Busbecq; 
rather, a mixture of religious toleration (or “Irenicism”) and calls to unity 
against the Ottomans was often encountered in the Viennese court under 
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Ferdinand and Maximilian. 

Next to the impact of this historical and cultural context, the tropes of 
the humanist tradition gave their flavor to the Turkish Letters. From the 
mid-fifteenth century onwards, several humanists had used their consid- 
erable talents to produce works about the history, politics, and religion of 
the Muslim empires further east. Fike Busbecq’s Turkish Letters , these 
works exhibited a crucial internai tension. While their use of the classical 
tradition pushed them to emphasize a form of knowledge supported by 
empirical facts, they often yielded to the pressures of what Margaret 
Meserve calls “political expedience...and enduring cultural tradition.” 
Due to that tension, the humanist writings were multilayered products that 
combined scholarly scrutiny with medieval Christian tropes on Islam, calls 
to peace among Christians with invitations to crusade, and a genuine 
ethnographical interest with preconceptions on Ottoman barbarity. 
Various elements found in the Turkish Letters , such as the attempt at 
delegitimizing the Ottoman possession of lands that once belonged to the 
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Greeks and the Romans by emphasizing their lack of civilization, stem from 
that tradition. On a more personal levei, the works often involved a crucial 
dimension of self-promotion behind the façade of academic rigor and 
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moral altruism. 0 For Busbecq, writing in his old age, the urge to leave 
behind a respectable legacy was as important as inviting his fellow 
Christians to forgo their differences against the common enemy. 

The theme of the lands of Antiquity suffering under barbarian rule 
emerges very early, as soon as Busbecq begins describing his entry into 
Ottoman territories in the first letter. On his way to Istanbul in 1554, while 
Crossing a land bridge between two lakes on the edge of the Sea of 
Marmara, the author praises the savage beauty of a land that is “ignored by 
a barbarian master who despises it.” 38 In a passage about a trip from 
Istanbul toward the Black Sea during his initial stay in Istanbul, Busbecq 
first lauds the beautiful landscape as the domain of nymphs and muses, and 
a most suitable retreat for scholars. He then informs his readers that the 
land, indeed Istanbul and the whole land of the Greeks, desires to be freed 
from its servitude under Scythian barbarism. The land reclaims the “civi- 
lization” it has bequeathed to “us,” and asks for deliverance in the name of 
“the rights of our common religion.” 

In general, the lands occupied by the Ottomans are presented as a 
genuine object of desire and fantasy. One of the most potent signs of that 
desire is the insistent use of Greek and Latin toponyms for the geography 
through which he traveis. This act of “recovering” the geography once 
described by the classical authors is an “act fraught with meaning and 
power” through which the gaze of the humanist rewrites the space 
according to his own fantasies and writes out the current inhabitants. 
Busbecq clearly admires Istanbul, which he describes through its natural 
attractions and its geopolitical importance as the center of an important 
commercial and agricultural nexus. However, when he sets out to describe 
the city, he almost solely focuses on buildings and monuments from the 
Byzantine period, and repeats the opinion, contrary to his remarks else- 
where in the same text, that the Ottomans did not achieve anything 
remarkable after 1453." He thus chooses to produce a sanitized knowl- 
edge, a “coherent subjectivity,” a “misrecognition” that reflects the 
expectations of his intended audience and establishes a cultural background 
for the pan-European identity he wants to promote. Rather than pro- 
viding information about the Ottoman territories, similar passages create 
“consensual representations” that comfort their audience and reaffirm the 
existence of a discursive community. 
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Next to those appeals at humanist sensibilities, the Turkish Letters are 
traversed by a highly personal dimension that portrays the reliability, eru- 
dition, and integrity of the author within an ethos of political loyalty, 
humanist scholarship, Christian fortitude, and strength of character. The 
Letters constitute a “persuasive or captivating fiction or performance of 
self,” which constituted in the Renaissance “the most efiicacious form of 
social and political power.” Because the voyage to the East was the 
ultimate test of character, Busbecq is careful to portray his days there spent 
mostly in isolation. He insists that he did not enjoy himself in Istanbul, and 
did not have friendly relations with the locais and the Ottoman oflicials 
who guarded him. 45 Given the stigma associated with long stays among 
Muslims, Busbecq is careful in reassuring his readers that he was often 
extended an invitation to convert, an invitation he proudly refused. 46 In 
front of the perils of early modern diplomacy, the horrors of living among 
barbarians, and the tedium of long days spent confined in his residence, 
Busbecq, like his near-contemporary Montaigne, says he takes refuge in his 
books, which are his loyal friends." 

At other times, we find him looking for ancient coins, old Greco-Roman 
manuscripts and inscriptions, rare plants (he was long credited for having 
brought the tulip to Europe), and animais." He proudly informs his 
readers of the animais he kept in his ambassadorial residence; when he 
escapes from the plague to a nearby island, he uses the opportunity to take 
stock of the plants, fish, and other sea creatures in the area. When he 
meets emissaries from Crimea who are speakers of Crimean Gothic, he 
makes notes about their dialect. When he encounters an Ottoman itin- 
erant preacher on his return from China, he is keen to learn about that 
faraway land, its religion, and administration. Toward the end of the 
Letters , when he talks about his return voyage, he proudly mentions the 
animais he brings back, together with drawings of plants, as well as various 
precious and exotic objects: carpets, an embroidered cloth in “Babylonian 
style,” various weapons, and decora tive trinkets. He also brings back 
manuscripts that fill several chariots, the best of which, he argues, are 
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destined for the imperial library. 

Next to the self-portrait of a humanist, the Letters are meant to convey 
Busbecq’s qualities as a diplomat, his loyalty to the empire, and his support 
to his fellow Christians in enemy territory. Ransoming war captives seems 
to have been a regular activity for Busbecq/ He portrays himself in 
intense negotiations to save the honor of the prisoners, particularly after 
the Spanish defeat at Djerba in 1560; for instance, he says he purchased an 
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imperial flag depicting the Habsburg provinces before it was offered as a 
gift to the sultan. He assists the interroga tion of the captured commanders 
at the imperial council, and extends his hand to those who suffer the ills of 
imprisonment and sickness. In passages that read like Busbecq’s gentle 
reminder to the freed captives and their descendants, we see him organize a 
monetary collection from the Catholic merchants residing in the city to pay 
the captives’ ransoms. At other times, braving great financial risk, he pays 
the ransoms personally. The theme of altruism reappears when Busbecq 
talks about his diplomatic activities. Using the eternal present of the 
epistolary genre, and posing as if he is writing from Istanbul, he tells his 
imaginary interviewer that he will not return to Vienna before his master 
instructs him to do so. When most of the other Habsburg officials leave the 
Ottoman capital, he informs his readers he is staying behind to ensure that 
the negotiations will not collapse into war. He reassures his audience that 
he will never fail the emperor and will do his utmost to secure an honorable 
peace treaty. Indeed, he claims that he always negotiates to obtain more 
concessions than the ones asked for by the emperor. 

Busbecq’s pro-Austrian Habsburg position manifests itself openly in two 
passages. In the first, after discussing the servitude of the Greek Orthodox 
Christians under Ottoman rule, he brings the discussion to the Europeans’ 
servitude to various vices. Busbecq then criticizes those who traverse 
immense oceans to reach the Indies where, under the pretext of piety, they 
expropriate a “candid and naive people.” He remarks that their common 
ancestors only fought for glory, and that glory is to be found in battles 
against the Ottomans. The passage ends on a dark note: if the European 
Christians do not fight against the Ottomans now, they may soon have to 
fight for their survival. The second, and much longer passage comes at 
the very end of the Letters , in the form of a portrait of Emperor 
Ferdinand. 3 The emperor appears, conveniently enough, as an ideal 
Renaissance ruler who combines stoic virtues with literary taste, adminis¬ 
tra tive skills, and military courage. The humanist in Busbecq finds 
Ferdinand superior to Roman emperors such as Trajan or Theodosius; the 
man of obscure social origins lauds the emperor’s meritocratic leanings; the 
diplomat and politician appreciates his attempts at stemming the tide of the 
Ottoman advance. Ferdinand is portrayed as a hero who fought against 
tremendous odds in the unsuitable Hungarian plains without much help 
from his brother Charles or other Christian princes. Busbecq eventually 
turns Ferdinand into the last defender of Christianity in front of Ottoman 
expansion. He draws the attention of his readers to previous Ottoman 
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victories over crusading armies in 1396 and 1444, and the Hungarians in 
1526, and emphasizes that Ferdinand was able, unlike any other princes 
before him, to keep Western Hungary under his control. The 
Ottoman-Habsburg frontier, at the very end of the Letters , becomes the 
true dividing line between Christianity and Islam: a tenuous border that is 
protected only thanks to Ferdinand’s— and his descendants’—extraordi- 
nary vigilance, beyond which the Ottoman/Turkish/Muslim/Barbarian/ 
Scythian specter looms. 

The Ambiguities of Early Modern Orientalism 

The Turkish Letters are among the most eloquent documents of early 
modern Orientalism thanks to their imbrication of fantasy and fear, of 
self-congratulation and self-scrutiny. They mix aversion to and appreciation 
for the Ottoman enterprise, synthesize fiction and ethnography, and impose 
a coherent identity onto a politically and religiously fractured Europe. As 
Nancy Bisaha argues, the humanists “revolutionized Western views of Islam, 
transforming an old enemy of the faith into a political and cultural threat to 
their growing sense of ‘Europe’.” On the other hand, this “sense of 
Europe” was a matter of severe contention in the sixteenth century, and it 
did not yet amount to a well-defined cultural and political identity that was 
shared by all. 61 In the Renaissance and the early modern period, identity and 
difference represented “volatile and pliable relations between cultures, 
rather than.. .necessary correlatives of traits inherent within them.” 

Busbecq, in this environment, carried multiple identities and mentalities. 
His identities as a “European Christian,” Habsburg diplomat and courtier, 
humanist scholar, and traveler to the East helped him create a multilayered 
narrative that is not mere pan-European and pan-Christian fantasy. His 
dreams of a Habsburg-led Reconquista of Central and Southeastern 
Europe and his sober observations on the mores of the Ottoman Muslims 
exist side by side. As a humanist observer, he comes close to seeing the 
Ottoman Muslim entity as another “culture” to be studied beyond hier- 
archical taxonomies, and sometimes to be learned from. Like an anthro- 
pologist, he focuses his attention on specific markers of “culture” such as 
culinary habits, burial practices, superstitions, the relationship between 
humans, animais and their natural environment, gender relations, notions 
of purity and cleanliness, sexual practices, marriage, and religious rites. 
Similarly, he sees Ottoman imperialism as something akin to European 
imperialisms, as a system based on specific political, military, and economic 
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principies that could be imitated, transformed, and defeated. This does not 
mean that early modern Orientalism is devoid of racial and hierarchical 
thinking or violent fantasies. In fact, it has all these attributes, coupled with 
what I called Busbecq’s pragmatic observations or his appreciation of the 
other side as another culture. As such, rather than being the cultural 
instrument of Western European superiority, early modern Orientalism 
denotes a State of ambiguity that defies teleological interpretations, and 
nudges us toward a more nuanced reading of early modern history. 
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Competing Forms of Knowledge 
in Adam Okarius’s Orientalische Rcise 


AÍ£fi Heero and Mar is Saagpakk 


Adam Olearius (1599-1671), a scholar, writer, and diplomat, made history 
with his travei account of a diplomatic and trading expedition from 
Northern Germany to Pérsia from 1633 to 1639. His Ojft bejyehrte 
Beschreibunpf Der Newen Ori entalis eh en Reise (1647), and its reprint 
Vermehrte Newe Beschreibunpf/Der Museowitisehen/vnd Persisehen Reyse 
(1656) in particular, became bestsellers by modern standardsA 
Contemporary readers’ interest in faraway and exotic countries and their 
peoples was enormous and 01earius’s book satisfied that interest, com- 
bining factual information with the description of thrilling, frightening, 
exhilarating, or disgusting incidents. The narrative is a chronicle as well as a 
piece of empirical research on the peoples and countries Olearius visited 
during his voyage. 

The sponsor of the journey was Frederick III, Duke of 
Holstein-Gottorp. Driven by a desire to secure the financial means for his 
ambitious plan to make his duchy the center of arts and culture in 
Northern Germany, he attempted to open up a new trade route to Pérsia 
via the Baltic Sea and Rússia. Two missions were organized for establishing 
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diplomatic and commercial relations: the íirst mission was to Rússia to seek 
permission for the creation of new transit corridors, and the second was to 
Pérsia. Because the ambitious dreams of the Duke were never fulfilled, the 
most important outcome of the expedition was Adam 01earius’s 
travelogue. 

The purpose of this chapter is to discuss the sections of the travei narrative 
in which Olearius describes the personal contacts of the embassy personnel 
with foreign peoples. As a critic has pointed out about 01earius’s work, his 

o 

“methodology is that of a comparatist.” That implies that the reader 
becomes aware of a certain hierarchy of the described nations, an aspect 
which has not been addressed in previous research. Orientalisehe Reise 
reveals competing ways of perceiving the Other, combining three distinct 
perspectives. The chief focus here is on the modus of description used by 
Olearius. He describes the people that the travelers met on their journey by 
using the discursive knowledge about the region which was available 
through different writings in Western Europe by that time. In his writing, 
Olearius mostly reflects the information through the prism of his personal 
experience of the described nations. 01earius’s perspective can therefore be 
characterized as dominant. However, we aim to show that the author finds 
ways to include other views on the Orient in the text. The travelogue 
includes poems by the famous German poet Paul Fleming, who can there¬ 
fore be counted as a secondary author. Although not voluminous, the poems 
illustrate a sometimes contrasting view of the cultural phenomena depicted 
in 01earius’s account. Furthermore, the calculating and arrogant perspective 
of Cônsul Otto Brüggemann, the man in charge of the embassy, adds a third 
dimension. Unlike Olearius and Fleming, Brüggemann is a character in 
01earius’s narrative, often quoted directly and described in great detail. Each 
voice or perspective represents a social group: OleariusT that of scholars, 
Fleming^ that of poets, and BrüggemamTs that of merchants. By accen- 
tuating these three perspectives the western perception of the oriental Other 
will be highlighted as a process with different points of emphasis. Although 
all perspectives carry common features, the socially differentiated perspec¬ 
tives combined in the Orientalisehe Reise are striking and reveal the scope of 
attitudes prevalent among European elites in those years. 

The íirst edition of 01earius’s account was translated into Dutch (1651), 
French (1656), and English (1662), and has been an object of study ever 
since. Outside of German-speaking countries, the Orientalische Reise was 
sometimes published in combination with a travelogue by Johan Albrecht 
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Mandelslo, a seventeenth-century German adventurer who also traveled to 
Pérsia and índia between 1638 and 1640. After Samuel Baron’s English 
translation of 01earius’s account about Rússia in the 1656 edition, the 
Orientnlisehe Reise increasingly received criticai attention. Several historians 
of Russian culture and history have drawn on 01earius’s travelogue. 
Marshall T. Poe traces the roots of today’s perception of Rússia and its 
people to the eyewitness reports of sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
European travelers. He refers to 01earius’s travei account to describe 
Russian customs and everyday life, Russian religion and aristocracy, as well as 
common opinions about Russians. Gerhard Weiss recounts 01earius’s life 
in Pérsia and his relationship with the grand vizier in order to show the 
economic goals of the embassy. In Unfolding the Orient (2001), Elio 
Brancaforte dwells on the Persian section of Olearius’s travei account to 
discuss the seventeenth-century European conception of the Orient, and the 
oriental court in particular. Brancaforte also examines how a German 
baroque scholar constructed an image of Iran for a mid-seventeenth-century 
European public. c Finally, Rudi Mathee sees Olearius as a trailblazer, 
comparing his travei account with those of other famous travelers: he “sets 
the tone for a reassessment of Iran and the world of Islam among Europe’s 
literati.” Because Olearius refers to other authors’ writings on the same 
topic, the text is often understood as the synthesis of seventeenth-century 
knowledge about the geographic area from Rússia to Pérsia. Early mod- 
ernists as well as historians of contemporary history thus regard the 
Orientulische Reise as an extraordinary source of cultural history. However, 
most studies about the Orientulisehe Reise reflect Olearius’s opinion and 
consider less the differing voices inscribed in the text. 

This chapter will contribute to the study of the travelogue by taking into 
account the three voices and perspectives of Olearius, Fleming, and 
Brüggemann inscribed in the text and discuss their different ways of 
relating with the cultural “Other.” 

Knowledge, Discourse, and Power 

The study of the acquisition and spread of knowledge in recent cultural 
theory focuses on the examination of intercultural communication and the 
various ways it was interpreted, rejected, or understood. The spread of 
knowledge in a society and its practical use are other important aspects of 
this area of research. In post-colonialist approaches, knowledge of another 
culture is often proposed as a pre-requisite and guarantee for the seizure 
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and retention of power. The model for describing the cultural Other, 
developed in post-colonial studies, can also be usefully applied to the 
analysis of different cultures captured in 01earius’s travei account. Yuri 
Lotman’s concept of the semiosphere is equally useful for the criticai dis- 
cussion of cultural alterity. Lotman regards the semiotic space as a unified 
mechanism which enables mono-semantic systems to function as a part of a 
semiotic continuum. “ When the semiosphere identifies itself with one 
cultural and territorial space, it provides the facts within this space with 
specific meanings. Heuristically, these hail from the same space. However, 
every semiosphere faces constant new input from other semiospheres on its 
borders. New pieces of information from the outside with different cultural 
meanings must be reshaped and adjusted to give them a meaning in the 
existing system of semiotic models. Therefore, the semiotic connotations of 
a specific cultural sign in one semiosphere inevitably undergo a shift in 
meaning while being exported to another semiosphere. 

From Lotman’s point of view, the adaptation and alteration of cultural 
facts from other semiospheres is not an act of the subject’s self-centeredness 
but rather a way of making new information understandable in a certain 
established but ever-changing system. Travelogues are excellent examples 
for the processes applied to rearrange new pieces of knowledge into a system 
of existing cultural meanings. While introducing new information about 
phenomena which are unfamiliar to the writer as well as to his reader, the 
comments and explanations of the author are tools to give meaning to the 
observations about the foreign culture. The outside perspective already 
manifests itself in the selection of the data about the Other. The author must 
introduce enough Toreignness’ to keep the reader interested without con- 
fusing him or her too much. 

We can observe this careful calibration in the Orientalische Reise in 
which Olearius is both the author and a character. This position enabled 
him not only to describe certain cultural phenomena he had noticed along 
the way, but also to comment on them from a Western perspective. For 
example, he notes that sitting on the floor is a common habit in Pérsia and 
comments that he finds it very fatiguing. This technique allows him to 
introduce new information as well as to contextualize it by making a dis- 
tinction between c us’ and Them.’ The next step that often follows is the 
rethinking, re-imagining, or recreation of the ‘selfi based on new experi- 
ences. Reverting to Lotman’s concept of the semiosphere, we could say 
that the majority of the new knowledge gleaned from the semiosphere of 
the Other cannot and will not be accepted in the center of the Western 
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semiosphere (e.g. polygamy). However, some features of foreign cultures 
have the potential to be liked, accepted, and also imported, e.g. some of 
the foods and drinks. The experience of the Other sometimes also leads to 
a self-examination that is then used as a tool for self-improvement. In his 
foreword, Olearius presupposes explicitly that the observation of other 
nations can be a process of learning. That positive vision is followed by a 
surprising attempt to prove that even the mistakes of others can make the 
observer a better person. To support his point, Olearius cites a Persian who 
had told him that all he had learned carne from clumsy and blunt people — 
everything they did wrong he tried to avoid. The implication here is that 
knowledge is power because it helps to make right decisions and the 
description of the other serves as cultural capital and as a reassurance for the 
wise choices made in the West. 

The textual approach to Otherness in the Orientalische Reise adheres to 
the rhetorical canon prevalent in the seventeenth century with its emphasis 
on invmtio and dispositio. By choosing authentic material and relating 
personal experiences, Olearius reveals the picture of each specific object or 
person. The context determines if the Other is a threat, an interesting 
contact, even a potential friend, or simply something bizarre. The descrip¬ 
tion of the peculiarities of other peoples emphasizes their otherness com- 
pared with the identity of the narrator. Readiness to believe that certain 
people hibernate, or that some people do not have heads, attests to the 
marked incongruity between the self and the Other. Many oddities, such 
as the ones just mentioned however, are denied by Olearius, not without 
giving rise to new ones, although based on rumors. For example, women are 
said to be held captive in a bear’s cave in Livonia. The amusing co-existence 
of knowledge and speculation or pure fantasy in the text led Hans-Georg 
Kemper to call the travei account “a box of rampant oddities.” 

Edward Said’s critique of colonialism is based on the questioning of the 
duality of c us’ versus ThenT which he described as a characteristic feature of 
Western thought since the time of the ancient Greeks. Said argues that the 
West’s assumption of native backwardness in the East and the latteks 
general inability to be independent and c equaP has led to claiming certain 
rights for oneself and denying them to the other, the most important and 
best known example being the “right to own the land.” 16 The critic States 
that narrative fiction and history are “premised on the recording, ordering, 
observing powers of the central authorizing subject.” It is the foreign 
observer who has the power to denote himself as a subject and the Other as 
an object. According to Lotman, however, there is no escape from the 
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dominant role of one’s own semiosphere, and therefore the self is forced to 
take the position of the subject. However, there is always a certain scope of 
variation within one and the same semiosphere which depends on the 
personal features and beliefs of the subject. Therefore, Lotman does not 
deny the process of “Othering”; concurrently he rather sees the process as a 
discussion between different semiospheres on a horizontal levei, while Said 
concentrates on the vertical line of power and control over the Other that 
results from knowledge. Related to the Orientalische Reise we can assert 
that Olearius is driven by the wish to make the encountered cultures 
understandable for his readers. Concurrently he remains respectful toward 
the Other. However, as noted above, the text opens up different per¬ 
spectives on the Oriental. 

The Scholarly View of Adam Olearius 

Olearius claims a special role for himself going beyond the wish of informing 
his readers about distant lands. The act of describing the Other is part of 
constructing himself as a scholar. He is striving to become an expert of other 
countries and nations. That effort was indeed crowned with success: 
01earius’s sharp observations led Frederick III to enlist him in his Service. 

The author is full of curiosity and respectful of the object of study. 
Applying a Germanocentric and Christian perspective, his evaluations can 
sometimes be devastating, but Olearius always remains tolerant of the 
prevalent customs. 1 As he depicts the foreign cultures he encountered on 
his journey, he places them in a hierarchical ranking. The main desti- 
nation of the journey, Pérsia, is seen as a country of high cultural status. 
Abundantly described by the Europeans, Pérsia is not unknown to Olearius 
or his readers. Olearius makes special reference to seven authors pre- 
ceding him so that we can contend that there was already a certain per- 
ception of Pérsia among scholars in the Western semiosphere. 2 In 
describing the Persians, Olearius presents two opposing opinions: it is in 
Pérsia that for the first time during the journey he makes friends with 
people of a foreign culture. The astronomer Chalil Minatzim is fascinated 
by OleariusT measuring devices for preparing geographical maps. The 
German traveler also makes acquaintances with other scholars with whom 
he shares common scholarly ground, among them Mullah Maheb Aalij, 
who teaches him Farsi. 4 In 01earius’s travelogue, Muslims appear as tol¬ 
erant and open; the only exception is the ruling king because of some 
politically driven decisions concerning dissenters. Olearius is highly 
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appreciative of the Persians’ neatness, the condition of their garments, and 
their living quarters. He also repeatedly expresses admiration for Persian 
opulence, excessiveness, and exoticism. 

At the same time, Olearius emphasizes the expedition’s perception of 
the Orient as a potential source of danger. For example, he describes how 
after leaving Moscow, fear and anxiety seemed to grow among the leaders 
of the embassy. They feared attacks by local tribes and the unpredictability 
of the king, whom Olearius calls a cruel tyrantA 0 Furthermore, his com- 
ments about traditional Persian cross-gender communication are extremely 
derogatory. While Olearius is quite tolerant of women covering their faces 
and staying in inner rooms, he deprecates the Persian tradition of polygamy 
and the existence of public brothels. The moral corruption is said to come 
from the bad example of the Prophet Mohammed, so the scholar Olearius 
is falling briefly in line with western stereotypes about the Orient and 
IslamA In the Orientulische Reise , then, Pérsia is described as a region full 
of contrasts. Overall, Olearius expresses his appreciation for its levei of 
knowledge and civilization. 

The same cannot be said about Rússia. The delegation had to spend a 
lot of time in Rússia because of time-consuming ceremonial negotiations. 
Olearius used that imposed break for an in-depth study of the Russians and 
the history of Rússia. In his depiction, a certain sense of Western superiority 
is palpable. The primitivism of lower classes is accepted as inevitable, but 
the educational levei and the comprehensive worldview of the Russian 
upper class are not comparable with those of Germans or Persians. 
According to Olearius, Russians cannot boast of high-level Science or art, 
and superstition and sorcery are widespread. At the same time, Russians are 
portrayed as clever, using their remarkable cunning, alas, for cheating and 
proíiteering. As far as their national character and daily life are concerned, 
Russians are barbarians in the eyes of Olearius. They lack any table manners 
whatsoever and their sexual life is dissolute. The drinking habits of Russians 
are colorfully portrayed: tragicomical is the statement that Russians who 
reach the destination of a pilgrimage indulge in so much alcohol that they 
can never make it to the sermon. According to Olearius, Russians are 
doomed to live in bondage and must be treated ruthlessly. Their few 
positive traits include their bravery and their religious tolerance shown even 
to their serfs. Furthermore, Olearius does not perceive Russians as distinct 
in terms of appearance when compared with other European peoples: men 
look like other European men, and women are equally attractive. 
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When Russians and Persians are portrayed as different, strange, and, in 
rare cases, barbarous with astonishing and disgraceful but also familiar 
features, then these primitive peoples represent savajjes in a binary logic: 
they are what we are not. In the hierarchical ranking of diíferent nations 
and cultures inscribed in 01earius’s text the primitive or “natural” people 
seem to take the lowest range. For Olearius, savajyes are exemplified on 
the one hand by the tribes leading their lives in a natural State (e.g. 
Samoyeds), and on the other by the enslaved peasants in the Baltic area 
of Livonia, currently Latvia and Estônia. According to Olearius they have, 
instead of a well-functioning civil society, a strong connection with their 
place of habitation and live in harmony with nature. They also dress 
queerly, practice unfathomable rites, defy Christianity, and celebrate 
superstitious traditions (for example the Livonians sacrifice to rocks and 
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afterwards dance around them naked). As he describes that way of 
living without recognizable social configurations such as the Christian 
church, Olearius also reveals his astonishment at the possibility of such a 
lifestyle. At the same time the incompleteness of the information about 
the savages is evident in the text. Olearius acquires his knowledge in this 
respect through various rumors, anecdotes, and newspaper reports. This 
can be seen, for instance, in the description of Samoyeds. It is hinted that 
they may be amphibian and that they obtained their name samo-jed (“eat 
themselves”) because of their practice of cannibalism. Livonian peasants 
are described by Olearius as stupid, naive, and rough; their primitive 
mode of life necessitates steady management by people of a higher cul¬ 
tural standing: for example in the case of Estonians and Latvians that of 
the local German nobility. It should be pointed out as well that the 
author records the local nobility’s views of its peasants rather than his 
personal impressions. Olearius even adopts a term for the characterization 
used by the local upper class, calling the peasants in serfdom 
“Undeutsche” [non-Germans]. The narrative contains only a few refer- 
ences to firsthand contacts between Olearius and the serfs, and even 
those are interpreted from the viewpoint of the local upper class. For 
instance, Olearius is amazed that peasants are punished by whipping. He 
then gives the example of a peasant who chose being whipped over a 
monetary fine and States that such “rough and blunt” people cannot do 
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any better. ’ It never occurs to him that the peasant may not have had 
the money. Thus, OleariusT Identification with the local upper class 
clearly affects his view of the Livonian peasants. The author refers to 
various clichés and stories told by the local noblemen. This also leads to 
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the justiíication of the described hierarchical relationships along the lines 
of a specific knowledge discourse, which is clearly distinct in the text. 
Through its association with wisdom, strength, and orderly life the upper 
class is put in sharp contrast to the lower class and its presumed blunt- 
ness, barbarism, and immorality. 

For Olearius’s hierarchical view of other nations, it is therefore crucial 
whether he understands and approves of their social functioning. Thus, the 
Persian and Russian cultures that share certain information spaces with 
01earius’s cultural background, have relatively complex social structures 
and partly act in the similar semiosphere, and are therefore ranked higher 
than the culture of primitive or “natural” peoples. Also, there seems to be a 
limit to the understanding of other cultures. If something lies beyond that 
limit, he does not try to comprehend it and he does not seem to have a 
basis for interpreting the witnessed event. Therefore, Olearius earnestly 
deliberates the possibility that the described people sleep with bears, are 
amphibian, or have no heads. As a learned man, Olearius tries to create that 
basis by describing, observing and asking, as well as drawing numerous 
pictures and maps. However, his ability to make inferences is also restricted 
by the same knowledge discourse that he seeks to improve with his work. 

Paul Fleming and the Romantic-Exotic Perspective 

Olearius’s mostly scholarly approach to foreign nations is complemented 
by the romanticizing and exoticizing view of his close friend Paul Fleming. 
Fleming’s perception of cultural difference strongly deviates from that of 
Olearius. The differences in attitudes were due partly to Olearius’s higher 
rank in the embassy, partly to Fleming’s love sickness for Elsebe Niehusen, 
whom he met in Reval, Livonia, and a melancholy that increased during 
the journey. However, the incongruent perspectives of Olearius and 
Fleming must be regarded as intrinsic to the Orientulisehe Reise rather than 
created in the spur of the moment. Fleming is reluctant to give up certain 
clichés about other nations if he finds them expressive and distinctive. His 
ignorance of factual details and adherence to prejudice can be explained by 
his willful disregard for trivial issues. Fleming’s entire poetry is imbued with 
baroque sentiment, characterized primarily by the futility and transience of 
everythmg m existence.' 

Olearius included fourteen German texts by Fleming in the 
Orientalische Reise V 4 Fleming’s first poem appears in the second book and 
deals with the shipwreck that occurred in 1635 in the Baltic Sea during a 
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storm. The ship of the embassy was destroyed completely; the people on 
the ship, except two crew members, were saved after several days of des- 
peration. Instead of providing any new information, Fleming allegorically 
elevates this event beyond the point where the actual purpose set by the 
embassy, namely to establish the trade relations, would ha ve been justified: 
“Look / German Christians / this has been done for you.” The sentence 
which indicates that the travelers had a great civilizatory mission while in 
fact they just wanted to do profitable business also reveals Fleming’s 
romanticized view of the entire journey. The reader finds Fleming^ next 
poem only toward the end of the third book. Although Olearius introduces 
it as a portrayal of the Novgorod region, it is not a realistic description but a 
depiction of the ambiance of the Rnssian nature-loving way of life similar in 
tone to an idyllic pastoral harmony in baroque style' : “Fie eats when and 
what he wants, what is caught on his fishhook, / What is found in the barn 
and in the nest and what grows in the garden. / He takes his drink from 
the brook and gathers wild crops from the fòrest.” 6 For the depiction of 
Rnssian peasants and their life, Fleming borro ws motifs from ancient 
bucolic poetry and from the Schãferdichtunjy of the Renaissance, resulting 
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in the strong idealization of the described objectT It is more important for 
Fleming to describe the harmony of man with nature than to do justice to a 
specific geographical place; where Olearius sees fornication and boozing, 
Fleming sees a simple and natural way of life. That means that the inclusion 
of poetry enables a romanticizing perspective on other cultures, which was 
pervasive in the West at the time. Therefore, we can assume that Fleming^ 
texts are included to give the book an exotic allure that Olearius could not 
afford to pen himself because he positions himself as a scholar. 

However, 01earius’s selection of Fleming’s poems is not limited to idyllic 
description; in other poems, pastoral life is contrasted with the activities of 
the entire embassy, which are seen as a trivial and pointless hustle and bustle 
in comparison with the beautiful simplicity of Russian peasant life: “It is 
strange that we take great pains to achieve / Honour, money, and skills; we 
travei to foreign countries, / Suffer cold, heat, hunger, thirst, fear and 
hardships. / This man here hardly ever wanders further than the third house 
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from home. / What can I be more than him?” 

Poems by Fleming included in the fourth book give an allegoric inter- 
pretation of what Olearius previously described in prosaic terms. For 
instance, the poet tells the legend about the formation of Sariol Kurgan, a 
mount at the river Volga. According to the legend, the mount is the grave 
of a Tatar prince and seven kings. Fleming links the legend to the 
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transience of mundane glory and concludes with the moral advice that 
what seems important and awesome now will soon fali into oblivion. 

The last text by Fleming is an extract of a longer poem, dedicated to 
Hartmann Grahman, the embassy physician. Olearius quotes only the part 
that depicts the hardships borne by the expedition, discarding the 
remainder of the poem about more specific goals and outcomes of the 
journey. 0 In that poem, Paul FlemingT attitude toward Pérsia is best 
expressed in a passage about the village of Rubar: “You, the excellence of 
the entire land of Pérsia, / The adornments gathered into this narrow 
space. / Great, strange, graceful, rich; I bow before you.” 41 Pérsia is great, 
strange, graceful, and rich—the selection of adjectives again suggests the 
poeTs desire to exoticize. 

Maria Càcilie Pohl has argued that FlemingT poetry was included in the 
travei narra tive because of its ornamental value. However, that claim is 
not sufficiently corroborated. Poetry was highly regarded in the seven- 
teenth century, and Fleming^ texts do not merely illustrate or adorn the 
main account but also convey a different perspective that only partially 
overlaps with that of Olearius. By including Fleming^ poems, the latter 
elevates his travei experiences and observations to a symbolic levei, above 
and beyond the literal meaning. 

Otto Brüggemann’s Aggressive Perspective 

In addition to the views of Olearius the scholar and Fleming the poet, the 
Orientulische Reise also includes a depiction of the attitudes of Otto 
Brüggemann, the head of the embassy. Brüggemann was a successful 
merchant from Hamburg. The plan of the Duke of Holstein-Gottorp to 
establish commercial relations with Pérsia for trading along overland routes 
was partly prompted by Brüggemann. Although the personal animosity 
between Olearius and Brüggemann is alluded to early in the travelogue, 
there is no open hostility toward the merchant in the first half of the book. 
As the travei narrative progresses, however, OleariusT criticism of 
BrüggemamTs actions and attitudes becomes increasingly direct and harsh. 
Depictions of incidents in which BrüggemamTs behavior appears inap- 
propriate can be found in the text with increasing frequency. Through this 
gradual growth of criticism, Olearius portrays Brüggemeann as the 
anti-hero of his account. 4 

Olearius thus depicts Brüggemann in ever more negative terms, taking 
issue with his attitude toward other peoples and disregard for his 
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diplomatic role. For instance, Olearius reports that Brüggemann gives 
orders to shoot at the boat drifting past them on the Volga and is reluctant 
to accept a gift from the Persians. 44 According to Olearius, the merchant is 
also arrogant in his view of other nations and treats other people above all 
as hostile opponents who must be outwitted in order to take advantage of 
them, causing problems for the other members of the expedition. In this 
respect, Olearius even directly quotes BrüggemamTs opinions about other 
nations, for instance about the Persians: “The nature of this nation is such 
that what they do not give up willingly must be taken from them by 
force.” 45 In certain cases, such an attitude produces a backlash against the 
embassy, for example when the party, visiting a Persian village for the 
second time, is not allowed to stay overnight because of BrüggemamTs 
previous conductf The disrespect and tactlessness of the merchant make 
him the perfect embodiment of European arrogance in 01earius’s work. 
Olearius, however, makes sure that BrüggemamTs effort to dominate 
appears as a manifestation of his ineptitude and lack of power. Fie is por- 
trayed as someone who lacks knowledge of foreign cultures and the will- 
ingness to understand them, let alone to find a common language with 
them. At once, Olearius demonstrates that this type of thinking is 
unproductive, dangerous, and in the end even self-destructive. According 
to Dieter Lohmeier, BrüggemamTs behavior, particularly in the Persian 
territories, may indeed have contributed to the failure of the embassy. The 
merchanTs main fault was to exceed the authority granted by the Duke. 
For example, the ambassador plotted political intrigues and also tried to 
persuade the czar to go to war against Pérsia in order to seize hold of the 
silk trade. But we only know about BrüggemamTs conspiratorial 
machinations through 01earius’s account. Otherwise he should have 
explained the trade-related goals of the journey in more detail, which he 
was unwilling to do because the mission was not successful. Mentioning it 
would have shed unfavorable light on the Duke of Holstein. 

The final chapter of the book describes BrüggemamTs execution. He 
was found guilty of the continuous misuse of his authority by a court, a 
verdict that was also meant to send a clear message to the Russian and 
Persian rulers: the execution of an arrogant ambassador was meant to be a 
signal that the subordinate of the Duke of Holstein-Gottorp did not rep- 
resent the Duke’s views. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

In summary, 01earius’s travelogue deals with much more than the 
encounter of Westerners with the Orient. Mirroring the author’s aston- 
ishment, admiration, fear and boredom, the Orientalische Reise describes 
the peoples that Olearius and his companions met on their journey from 
the standpoint of a male Christian European. While Olearius always por- 
trays the cultural Other with respect and tolerance, he includes Fleming^ 
poetry to add an exoticizing perspective and descriptions of BrüggemamTs 
behavior to show his European readers the possible problems which result 
from the ignorance of cultural differences. BrüggemamTs execution serves 
Olearius as a warning. He seems to suggest that underestimating the Other 
is an attitude the Occident cannot afford—a Russian may be uneducated 
but he is cunning, and an intelligent Persian sees through plans that seek to 
take advantage of him. This implies that 01earius’s book was meant not to 
increase implicit power over the Orient but to widen the horizon of his 
fellow Europeans and to enable them to learn from other cultures. At the 
same time the book reveals the complexity and plurality of perceptions of 
the Orient amid Western culture which deserve further comparative study 
in the future. 
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Empire and Its Orients 




The Discourse Regarding the Chinese 
and Muslim Worlds in the Hispanic 
Empire (New Spain and Castile, 

c.1550-1630) 


José L. Gasch-Tomds and Natalia Maillard-Álvarez 


During the second half of the sixteenth century, a new world was opening 
up to the Catholic evangelizing zeal: China. The establishment of 
Portuguese colonies in índia and later in China during the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, and the conquest of the Philippines by the Castilians in 1565, trig- 
gered a series of journeys of European, particularly Castilian and 
Portuguese, missionaries to China and other Asian countries such as Japan. 
Those missionaries and scholars {letrados) wrote letters, treatises, and 
books which shaped an early modern discourse about China. At the same 
time, Iberians encountered their traditional enemies, the Muslims, in those 
areas of Asia to which they were expanding. They found Islamic kingdoms, 
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colonies, and corsairs in índia, along the coasts of China, and on many of 
the islands of Southeast Asia. To what degree did a discourse about 
Muslims and the Chinese circulate in the Hispanic empire during the late 
sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries? Who was mainly responsible for 
setting up a discourse on China, which circulated around the Hispanic 
empire and other areas of Europe, during the late sixteenth and early 
seventeenth centuries? And to what extent was the representation of China 
and her inhabitants built in relation to a discourse on the Muslim world in 
the Iberian empires? By answering these questions, we aim to gauge the 
way in which a discourse regarding China as a new “Other” of Europe 
extended among scholarly circles and was shaped during the second half of 
the sixteenth century. In relating the rise of a new discourse about China to 
the existing discourse regarding the Muslim world in the sixteenth-century 
Iberian territories of the world, we intend to show how European 
Orientalist discourse was complicated, enriched, and ultimately recreated 
by China’s entrance onto the scene. The presence of books about China 
and the Muslim world in the libraries of the elite of the Iberian empires 
give a first clue. Who were the readers interested in books about the 
Muslim and Chinese worlds in the Hispanic monarchy? The answer to this 
question will allow us to grasp the expansion of readership of new titles 
related to índia, Japan, and above all China among Hispanic elites. To shed 
light on it, we analyze a sample of libraries from two of the most important 
cities of the Hispanic empire: México City and Seville. We then analyze the 
discourse about China and the Muslim world that some of the most 
influential publications passed on to the Iberian elite and scholars from the 
mid-sixteenth century onward: Discurso de la navegación de los portugueses 
[Discourse on the navigation of the Portuguese] (Seville, 1557) by 
Bernardino de Escalante, La conquista de la ciudad de África en Berbería 
[Conquest of the city of África in Barbary] (Salamanca, 1558) by Juan 
Cristóbal Calvete de Estrella, and Historia dei Gran Reino de China 
[History of the great kingdom of China] (Rome, 1585) by Juan González 
de Mendoza. These books and their circulation contributed to the 
underpinning of an existing discourse about the Muslim world and the 
creation of a new one regarding the Chinese world. Of course, these were 
not the only books that played a role in transforming Iberian discourse 
about the Orient, but they deserve further analysis as they, particularly 
Escalante’s and Mendoza’s books, had a strong impact in editorial and 
readership circles. 
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Early Modern Booics on China and Islam and Their 

Readers 

The Chinese and Muslim woiids each had a different impact on the Spanish 
intellectual production of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries for his- 
torical reasons. Muslims had appeared in chronicles and romances since the 
Middle Ages, while China acquired its relevance in Iberian literature only in 
the second half of the sixteenth century when the European presence in 
Asia began to increase. Prior to that, the main source of knowledge about 
China was II Milione , the book attributed to the Venetian merchant Marco 
Polo, which Christopher Columbus possessed and annotated. 

To study those readers who were interested in China and the Muslim 
world, as well as the kind of books they collected, inventories and records 
of public auctions containing books in México City and Seville between 
1562 and 1630 is elucidating. The latter are among the richest sources that 
we have despite the precautions we may take when using notarial doeu- 
ments to study the history of reading. We compiled 316 inventories for 
Seville at the Archivo Histórico Provincial (see Table 1), out of which 46 
(15%) belonged to women and 270 to men (85%). For México, the 
information found in the Archivo Histórico dc Notarias is complemented 
by the inventories and auctions included in the Expedientes dc Bicncs de 
Difuntos , kept in the Archivo General dc índias in Seville and only referring 
to those Spaniards who died in America and whose heirs were still in 
Spain, as well as by the inventories found in the Inquisition Section of the 
Archivo General dc la Nación in México City. Overall, we have compiled 
56 documents (see Table 2), out of which 8 (14%) belonged to women 
and 48 (86%) to men. 


Table 1 Book owners 
in Seville: social and 
professional distribution 


Clergy 

74(23%) 

Aristocracy/urban patricians 

31 (10%) 

Liberal professionals 

52 (16%) 

Government officials 

8 (3%) 

Merchants 

45 (14%) 

Artisans 

25 (8%) 

Seamen 

2 (0.7%) 

Farmers 

1 (0.3%) 

Unidentified 

78(25%) 

Total 

316 
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Table 2 Book owners 

Clergy 

Aristocracy/urban patricians 
Liberal professionals 

12 (21%) 

3 (5%) 

3 (5%) 

in México City: social and 
professional distribution 


Government officials 

3 (5%) 


Merchants 

11(20%) 


Artisans 

6(11%) 


Seamen 

2 (4%) 


Farmers 

0 (0%) 


Unidentified 

16(29%) 


Total 

56 


The two samples are uneven but representative enough to give us a 
valuable image of readers’ preferences. In both Seville and México City, 
members of the clergy are the best represented group among readers. In 
Seville, noblemen amount to a higher proportion of readers than in 
México, possibly reflecting a more aristocratic society. Liberal profession- 
als, which in Seville are the second most common group, seem to have 
been less prominent in México, while merchants from the American city 
represent a bigger percentage of readers than in Seville. In both cases the 
libraries of liberal professionals tended to be better supplied than those of 
merchants. Artisans represent a small but still considerable percentage of 
readers, while seamen and farmers seem to be the least interested in book 
ownership. Another remarkable fact is that the proportion of inventories 
with books owned by women and the types of texts that we find in them 
are quite similar in both cities. Additionally, we may emphasize the average 
small number of books that readers possessed: in spite of the existence of 
very rich libraries, almost 45% of the Mexican inventories and 33% of the 
Sevillian ones only include between one and five books. A global survey of 
all the inventories containing books in Seville and México City shows that, 
even though the main reason to acquire and store books was devotional 
and professional, curiosity and interest in faraway lands also had a place in 
Hispanic libraries. 

Among all the books written about China in the sixteenth century, the 
Discurso de la navegación de los portugueses by Escalante and the Historia 
dei Gran reino de la China by Mendoza found their way into Sevillian 
libraries: the first appears three times in our sample, and the second twice. 
In 1580 we can find Escalante’s book in the library of the chaplain Pedro 
Hernández, who also owned a book by the Portuguese historian 
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João Barros, probably the Décadas de Asia [Decades of Asia]. The 
musician and canon Alonso Mudarra owned another copy of Escalante’s 
book that was sold in his auction to the prebendary Pedro Pablo. Finally, 
the wealthy Melchor de Biedma owned a copy in 1600. The Historia dei 
Gran reino de la China appears in 1590 in the small and pious library of 
Bartolomé de Mújica, and in 1606 in the library of the lawyer Juan Pardo. 
As we can observe, the readers of these books are part of an elite group 
within the minority of people who could read and possessed a personal 
library. Except for the case of Bartolomé Mújica, who had twelve books, all 
the libraries mentioned exceeded 20 volumes, and three of them had more 
than 80. Their owners accumulated a wide range of books, betraying their 
curiosity and desire for entertainment. 

After 1606 the books by Escalante and Mendoza are no longer found in 
our sample. There seems to have been a subtle but stable change in the 
interest of Sevillian readers in the Far East. China began to share its place in 
libraries with índia and Japan, but the focus of readers seems to have 
shifted to the missions that Catholic orders were carrying out in those 
areas, and to the friars and laymen who had been martyred there. The 
preeminent lawyer Jerónimo de Santa Cruz collected more than 300 
books, among which we can find the Historiaram indiearum libri XVI , 
written by the Jesuit Giovanni Pietro Maffei (Florence, 1588), along with 
the Historia de las misiones que han hecho los religiosos de la Companía de 
Jesus para predicar el Santo Evangelio en la índia Oriental , y en los reinos de 
la China y Japón [History of the Missions made by the Members of the 
Society of Jesus to preach the Gospel in East índia and the Kingdoms of 
China and Japan], written by Luis Guzmán (Alcalá de Henares, 1601). In 
the case of the Portuguese artist Vasco Pereira, whose paintings were 
permeated by Counter-Reformist ideas, the work of Jesuit missionaries 
seemed to be guiding his concerns about Asia, specifically Japan. 

The conflict with the Muslim world, well alive in sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century Spain, seems to have had a bigger impact in Sevillian 
libraries. The end of the so-called Reconquista was not definitively 
accomplished with the fali of Granada in 1492. On the contrary, the 
important and sometimes conflictive minority of moriseos —Muslims who 
were forced to convert to Christianity but kept their habits and sometimes, 
clandestinely, their religion —remained within the territory of Castile until 
1609; confrontations with Muslim and Berber pirates in northern África 
were ongoing throughout the sixteenth century; and the Ottoman enemy 
was a military threat in the Mediterranean during that period. 
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Concern about this “Orient,” too close and menacing for Iberians, can 
easily be detected in Hispanic elites’ libraries of the sixteenth century. 
Many of the titles of Seville’s libraries referred to the military clashes with 
Ottomans in the Mediterranean. The readers of those books may be found 
again among the city’s social elite: clergymen, noblemen, and wealthy 
laymen. The Conquista do la ciudad do Afrioa on Borboría by Calvete de 
Estrella, for instance, can be found in the libraries of Don Pedro de Zúhiga 
y Sotomayor, " son of the duchess of Béjar, and the aforementioned 
chaplain Pedro Hernández, whose library included the Diálogo ontro Podro 
Barrantos Maldonado y un oaballoro oxtranjoro quo ouonta ol saoo quo los 
turoos hioioron on Gibraltar [Dialogue between Pedro Barrantes 
Maldonado and a foreign knight about the sack of Gibraltar by the Turks] 
by Pedro Barrantes Maldonado, the Dialogo do la robolión do Túnoz 
[Dialogue about the rebellion of Tunisia] by Pedro de la Cueva and the 
Historia univorsalo dollorigino o imporio doi Turohi [Universal history of 
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the origin and empire of the Turks] by Francesco Sansovino, among 
other titles about the Mediterranean conflict such as the Rolaoión do la 
guorra do Chipro y suooso do la batalla naval do Lopanto [Account of the 
war of Cyprus and the naval battle of Lepanto], written by the Sevillian 
poet Fernando de Herrera. The book by Maldonado was also in the library 
of the nobleman Alonso Martel in 1600. Books by Fuis dei Mármol 
Carvajal on the Morisoo revolt in Castile, or on more general aspects of the 
Muslim world were part of the libraries of many elite readers. 

Despite the extended interest about China in México City, we could 
not find any book about China in probate inventories or public auctions. 
This does not mean, however, that books about China did not arrive in 
New Spain. The historian Edmundo 0’Gorman gathered a sample of 
libraries and bookstores from the Arohivo Gonoral do la Naoión which are 
enough to prove that there were people reading about China and Asia in 
New Spain during that period. In 1619, Alonso de Herrera presented an 
inventory with over 180 books to the Inquisition in the town of Nueva 
Veracruz, including Conquista do las Moluoas [Conquest of the Maluku 
Islands] by Bartolomé Feonardo de Argensola, Cosas do Orionto [Things of 
the Orient] by Amaro Senteno, Conquista do la índia do Portugal 
[Conquest of Portuguese índia] by Fernando Fópez de Castanheda, and 
Historia do las misionos dol Japón [History of missions in Japan] by Marcelo 
Rivadeneira. In 1621, a copy of Historia do la China [History of China] 
was sent from Peru to the Mexican priest Manuel Corrêa. We believe 
there is a reason why readers in New Spain had fewer books about China 
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than their Sevillian counterparts: New Spanish elites had access to Infor¬ 
mation about East Asia through means other than printed books. The 
Philippines were a General Captaincy of the viceroyalty of New Spain, 
which was linked through the annual voyages of the Manila galleons. In the 
second half of the sixteenth century many handwritten accounts and 
treatises by missionaries and seamen who traveled from the Philippines to 
China and Japan, such as Jerónimo Marín, Martin de Rada, Miguel de 
Loarca, and Alonso Sánchez, among others, reached New Spain. In other 
words, printed books were not the only media (not even the main one) 
through which a new discourse about China circulated in New Spain. 
Information in other formats easily traveled from the Philippines to New 
Spain through the viceroyalty’s privileged connection with Asia across the 
Pacific Ocean. 5 Furthermore, we can also find works about China and 
Japan in the list of books sent to the Américas during the first half of the 
seventeenth century. The titles of those books reflect the same interest in 
Catholic missions as seen in Seville during the same period. 

We know that books about the Muslim world also found their way to 
the Américas,^ but in our Mexican sample the only reader who owned 
books about this topic is the bachelor and clergyman Hernando Gutiérrez, 
who died in 1608. Two books in his library dealt with the conflicts that had 
taken place between Christians, on the one hand, and Moriscos and 
Muslims, on the other: Conquista dei Reino de Granada en verso 
[Conquest of the kingdom of Granada in verse] and the Comentários de la 
fundaeion y eonquistas y toma dei Penón [Comments on the establishment, 
conquest and taking of the Penon\ (Valência, 1566). Both books were 
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bought in a public auction by a physician. 

In summary, three elements can be understood from the libraries of 
Mexican and Sevillian elites from the second half of the sixteenth century 
onward. First, books on China and other Asian countries had a growing 
place in both cases. Yet such books were more numerous in Seville prob- 
ably because in México information about China usually circulated in forms 
other than books thanks to New Spain’s connection with South East Asia. 
In fact, as will be discussed later, many components of the discourse about 
China in the Iberian empires were elaborated in New Spain. Second, there 
was an increase of books not only about China but also about the missions 
of Catholic orders in China and other Asian countries. Third, books about 
the military clashes of the Iberians with the Ottomans and other Muslim 
peoples in the Mediterranean, which also contributed to shaping and 
changing Iberian Orientalist discourse in the late sixteenth and early 
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seventeenth century, were mainly present in Sevillian libraries, although 
they were also found in México City, where the conflict with Muslims was 
further away than in Seville. 

The Discourse on China and Islam in the Hispanic 

World 

Representations of the Islamic and Chinese worlds in those early modern 
texts were constmcted upon an Orientalist discourse aimed at the justifi- 
cation of the Catholic conversion of the “Other,” whether Muslim or 
Chinese. However, the discourse about the Muslim world was different 
from that about China because the context was not the same. In most 
points, the prejudices toward China did not have the same derogative 
character as those toward the Muslim world. 

That sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Hispanic discourses were full 
of prejudices and negative views of the Muslim world is well known, 
although such discourses occasionally included signs of admiration for the 
skill, discipline, and organization of some Muslim peoples and States, 
particularly of the Ottoman Empire. The fear of, and military struggles 
with, Ottoman and Berber armies and corsairs resulted in a largely military 
literature, mainly in the form of chronicles, which reintroduced and 
deepened medieval clichés about the Islamic world that had been fostered 
in the Hispanic and Catholic worlds for centuries. The interest about that 
literature, some of which was present in the libraries of Mexican and above 
all Sevillian elites, lies in the way in which Iberians characterized their 
Muslim enemies. The Hispanic stories about the military victories over 
Muslims—chronicles of always Christian victories—are not only narrated in 
an epic language, but also peppered with negative views of the nature, 
social customs, and cultural habits of Islamic peoples. 

As we have seen, one of the military chronicles that circulated most 
widely in the Hispanic world during the second half of the sixteenth 
century was Calvete de Estrella’s Conquista, a good example of the image 
that Hispanic chronicles created about Muslims, especially Ottomans, 
during the second half of the sixteenth century. It recounts the siege and 
conquest of the city of Mahdia, in Tunisia, by the Hispanic imperial army 
headed by Andréa Doria, against the Ottoman corsair Dragut (Turgut 
Reis). The bravery and courage of Christian soldiers is opposed to Muslim 
barbarism and cruelty. Ottomans and other Muslims are presented as 
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“tyrannical,” and “ferocious.” Particularly eloquent about the sup- 
posed malice of Ottomans is the episode about Ahmed Hassani, a king of 
Tunisia who ended up helping the Christian army in a battle. The reason 
for Hassani assisting Christians was that his cruel son had torn his eyes out 
and expelled him from the kingdom. " Such anecdotes, stressing the 
brutality of Muslims, and the general disparaging of the Muslim enemy are 
representative of military chronicles of that time. Nonetheless, in Calvete’s 
chronicle, as in other books of that period, the author also devotes positive 
words regarding Muslims, especially when referring to their abilities in war, 
which in turn enhanced the praise of Christian victories. 

Escalante’s Discurso , among the most successful titles about Asia in 
contemporary Hispanic libraries, is a good example of the way in which an 
Orientalist but benevolent discourse about China’s history, peoples, 
character, and customs was set up in contrast to the view that Iberians had 
of Muslims. As alluded to above, the reason for this contrast is historical: 
when Iberians expanded their empire into índia, the coasts of China, and 
the islands of Southeast Asia during the sixteenth century, the Muslims 
were already there. In his account, first published in 1557 and immedi- 
ately translated into the main European languages and Latin, Escalante 
describes first (Chaps. 1 and 2) some of the main victories of Iberian kings 
over Hispano-Muslims in the late middle ages, second the forays of the 
Portuguese into índia and China (Chaps. 3-5), and finally the geography, 
peoples, and institutions of China (Chaps. 6-16). He links the first part, 
which begins with the “Reconquest” of Ibéria by the Christian kings of 
Castile and Portugal, with the expansion of Portugal into África, the 
eastern Mediterranean and índia (second part). That expansion ended with 
the conquest of Ormuz, Goa, and Melaka. Escalante portrays Muslims as 
the main obstacle to both the expansion of Catholicism and the opening of 
trade routes to Asia; in the past, their presence was felt in the Iberian 
Peninsula, while in the early modern period they occupied the opposite 
shore of the Mediterranean and pressed other distant kingdoms to with- 
draw from establishing commercial relations with Christians, such as the 
kingdom of Calicut. 29 

The distinction between “Mohammedans,” as Muslims were referred 
to, and Idolaters, that is, Hindus and Chinese, is consistently present in 
Escalante’s text, especially in the third part. This difference had important 
cultural consequences. Iberians built their discourse about China, and the 
admiration for their culture and some of their customs, upon this differ¬ 
ence. The so-called Mohammedans had been enemies of the Christian faith 
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for centuries and the main way for them to be converted to Christianity was 
the military. “Idolaters,” on the contrary, were not actually viewed as 
enemies and could be “saved” by other means. This difference determined 
that the two were construed through an Orientalist lens but elicited dif- 
ferent discourses. The ultimate goal of the Iberians was the spiritual con- 
quest of China and, of course, the Islamic world. However, Escalante’s 
positive description of China went beyond Chinese military skills and 
political organization, as in the case of the Ottoman empire. For example, 
Escalante points out that the Chinese climate, its diversity notwithstanding, 
was mild and favored a varied and rich production of cattle and vegeta- 
bles; he mentions that printing presses started to be used in China earlier 
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than in Europe; and he praises the good government and organization of 
China. China was a place to be spiritually conquered, but the Chinese 
and their culture were not barbarians to be destroyed. 33 Escalante’s view of 
China and the Chinese was thus based on different assumptions brought to 
bear on other “Others” in the Luso-Hispanic empires, such as Muslims and 
the indigenous populations of the New World. 

The main reference about China produced in the Iberian world in the 
second half of the sixteenth century was Mendoza’s Historia , the most 
influential book about the Middle Kingdom published in Europe at least 
until De Christiana expeditione (1615) by Matteo Ricci and Nicolas 
Trigault. Under the pressure of Augustinians from Manila, Philip II 
entrusted González de Mendoza with a mission to China from Castile. 
González de Mendoza headed the embassy in 1580. However, it was 
stopped in New Spain, and a consultative junta from Manila finally advised 
against continuing the journey. Yet González de Mendoza remained in 
México City for some years. His stay in México, where the comings and 
goings of missionaries and bureaucrats to the Philippines were constant, 
allowed him to compile information he later used to write his book. 

The Historia is divided into two parts. The first, consisting of three 
books, is a description of China’s history, peoples, and so forth, and the 
second narrates, again in three books, the missions to China by Fray Martin 
de Rada (1575), Fray Pedro de Alfaro (1579-1580), and Fray Martin 
Ignacio de Loyola (1580) A The Historia synthesizes previous scholarship, 
particularly Escalante’s work, and the view of China of the Spanish 
authorities in the Philippines. We know that to write his book, González de 
Mendoza had talked to many leaders of Hispanic journeys and embassies to 
China, and that he had likely read some of the letters and treatises pro- 
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duced by some of those travelcrs. The account about China that 
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González de Mendoza passed on to Europe was therefore influenced by 
the idea of China that the missionaries of the Philippines had formed, 
characterized particularly by their optimism about the possible evange- 
lization of China that was pervasive among the Spaniards of the Philippines 
before 1600 . 06 

González de Mendoza transmits notions about China that were already 
present in Escalante’s Discurso , but he developed them further in the 
Historia , describing the Chinese in a different way than missionaries 
characterized other “Others,” such as Muslims, native Americans, and 
Filipinos. We have already seen how Iberians viewed Muslims. From the 
second half of the sixteenth century onward, American Indians and other 
native populations were understood within the framework of what histo- 
riography has called the “myth of the good savage,” that is, they were 
considered human beings who, in spite of living outside of civilization, 
were virtuous, honorable, and innocent. Their main problem was that they 
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followed natural law. Against the background of the “myth of the good 
savage” and the overall condemnatory understanding of the Muslim world, 
González de Mendoza’s view of China opens a third way which is close to 
the humanist idea of Ancient Greece and Rome: although the Chinese 
were idolaters and pagans outside of the Christian fold, they were civilized 
and had a good political and administrative organization {policia). This 
explains not only the great advance of their culture, technology, and 
political system, all praised by the author. Insofar as the Chinese were 
“political” (in the sense that they had a polity), pious, virtuous, and 
intelligent {de bucnos entendimientos ), they were also closer to the Gospel 
and therefore more accessible to evangelization than other peoples. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The discourse about “the Other”, whether Muslim or Chinese, was driven 
by the evangelizing eagerness of Iberians. This fact and the explicit or 
implicit comparison that missionaries, scholars, and writers made between 
China and the Islamic world, determined the type of discourse shaped by, 
among others, Escalante and González de Mendoza. The idea of empire in 
the early modern world, which is to say an idea in which politics and 
religion were indivisible, was reflected by almost every word of the texts by 
the two authors. In early modern Europe, the conversion of peoples was 
synonymous with political dominion. Changes in the Orientalist discourse 
in the Iberian empires must be understood in such a framework. Not by 
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chance were clerics the main readers of books about China in México City 
and Seville, and chronicles on the Hispanic wars with Muslims were more 
numerous in the libraries of Seville’s elites, who were closer to the 
Mediterranean, than in those of Mexico’s elites. 

In the second half of the sixteenth century, the region of Cathay 
described by Marco Polo became China, a bigger space and a region closer 
to the most learned minds of the elites of Ibéria and the rest of Europe. 
The dialectic effect of the different characterization of the Chinese (and 
other Asian peoples), Muslims, and even native Americans established by 
Iberian elites was to transform— and complicate—the Orientalist discourse 
dominant in the Hispanic world until the mid-sixteenth century. For 
instance, in 1583, when the Jesuits wanted to open a grammar school for 
native people in México, the authorities answered that they would do 
better to try it in China, where native people already had schools and were 
“philosophers.” On the contrary, Muslims were characterized as cruel, 
brutal, and degenerate in several regards, some positive notes in the dis¬ 
course on Ottoman institutions and warfare skills notwithstanding. 
A middle space was that of Native Americans, who were seen from the 
perspective of the “good savage.” 

As we have seen, one of the main means, but not the only, through 
which such a new Orientalist discourse spread over the Iberian empires was 
the circulation of books about the Muslim world and China. In contrast to 
the mainly negative discourse about Islam, readers interested in China, 
particularly during the sixteenth century, often received information 
stressing the virtues of the faraway kingdom in spite of the absence of the 
true Christian faith. The permeation of this discourse can be observed, with 
a humorist nuance, in the second part of Miguel de Cervantes’ Don 
Quixote (1615). In the dedication to the count of Lemos, Cervantes points 
out the desire expressed by many to see the second part of his hero’s 
adventures: “the one who has shown the most interest in him has been the 
great emperor of China, who a month ago sent me a messenger with a 
letter written in Chinese, asking me, or more correctly, imploring me, to 
send him Don Quixote , as he intended to found a college in which Spanish 
would be taught, and he wanted the history of Don Quixote to be the 
work studied.” 
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Mapping Islam in the Philippines: 
Moro Anxieties of the Spanish Empire 

in the Pacific 


Ana M. Rodríjyuez-Rodríjjuez 


When Spaniards arrived in the Philippines at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, they were surprised by the presence of Muslim communities in the 
South of the archipelago. From that moment on, a number of Spanish 
colonial agents wrote about different aspects of Christian-Muslim contact 
in the remote area of the Spanish empire to analyze it for themselves as well 
as for the authorities of the Iberian Peninsula. Early Spanish colonists made 
numerous efforts to find ways to explain this new and conflictual reality. 
Some of their main rhetorical strategies included connecting their situation 
in the Philippines to the long history of confrontation with Muslims on the 
Peninsula as well as in the Mediterranean. 

In his study about Hispanic-Asian encounters, Robert Ellis explains that 
“Hispanic writings from the Philippines reveal the c contradietions and 
ambiguities’ that [...] arose when European understandings of human 
nature and society carne into contact with non-European realities.” 
Although there are indeed many similarities between the Asian colonial 
practices of Spain and those of other European powers, this issue reaches a 
greater degree of complexity when one considers how some of those 
realities (which I would not qualify as easily as “non-European”) were 
already well-established in the Spanish imaginary. The most fundamental of 
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the precedents I am referring to is the long history of contacts between 
Muslims and Christians in Ibéria and in the larger Mediterranean area, 
contacts which were mostly of a highly conflictual nature. 

The Spanish conquest of the Philippines did not begin until Miguel 
López de LegazpPs expedition in 1565.“ Around that time, the Spanish 
monarchy was already confronting Islam on various fronts. It was fighting 
the Ottomans in the Mediterranean while simultaneously going through 
one of the most tense moments in its relationship with the morisco 
minority, which would end up causing the revolt of the Alpuj arras in 1568. 
Both situations largely determined the approach to the Muslims that were 
present in the Philippines. However, the Filipino context presented 
peculiarities that made it unique. First, because of the geographical and 

o 

economic marginality of that colony within the Spanish empire,° whose 
connection with the rest of the Hispanic world depended for a long time 
on the famous Manila galleon, which traveled between the Philippines and 
New Spain once or twice every year. The second was due to the experi- 
ence the Spaniards gained during their previous colonial endeavors in 
África and most importantly America, which offered valuable knowledge 
but would also prove inapplicable in other respects. Finally, religious factors 
played a determining role. Firmly anchored in the history of Spain, they 
greatly affected the subjectivity and ideology of the Spanish colonizers. 

Perceptions and representations derived from that earlier knowledge 
apparently made unknown realities more familiar for the authors and their 
readers. However, in reality, that lived or learned experience prevented the 
possibility of epistemic openness, meaning that Spaniards in the Philippines 
often barely adjusted their own perceptions to the new context they 
encountered. Facing the disorientation that the unfamiliar context gener- 
ated, Spanish religious and government officials searched for explanations 
in the scope of realities that were already well known to them. In their 
texts, Muslim Filipinos are not represented as an entity of their own: their 
characterization and representation are inseparable from previous and 
simultaneous encounters with Islam in or close to the Iberian Peninsula. 

In this sense, the role of morisco assimilation policies that had been 
implemented in Spain since the beginning of the sixteenth century is 
especially meaningful. We must remember that the Jesuits, who were in 
charge of teaching and converting Muslims in the South of the Philippines, 
also played a pivotal role in the education of the moriscos . b In fact, Jesuits 
displayed very similar instructional strategies with both communities. 
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Their previous experience with the morisco community was instrumental in 
the way they envisioned and managed their relations with Muslims in 
Mindanao and Sulu. 


Spanish Encounters with Islam in THE Philippines 

Islam arrived in the Philippines as part of its wider expansion process into 
this area of the Pacific Ocean that started around the beginning of the 
eighth century. Merchants and missionaries established Muslim commu- 
nities in Mindanao and Sulu between the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
The Spanish conquest of the islands began in 1565. In only ten years, the 
Spaniards secured control of the maritime provinces of the islands in the 
north and the center of the archipelago. However, they encountered 
Muslims in Mindanao and Sulu who would intensely resist the Spanish 
empire for three centuries. At the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
the colonization and Christianization efforts of the Spaniards actually 
strengthened Islam in that area, as their presence contributed to generating 
a sense of belonging among the wider Muslim community/ 

The wars between the Spaniards and Muslims in the Philippines— 
referred to as “guerras piráticas” in some nineteenth-century Spanish texts 
and now more generally known as the “Spanish-Moro wars”—marked life 
in the islands for generations. The Spaniards tried to turn Muslims into 
their vassals and to prevent any influence from neighboring communities. 
In 1635, the Zamboanga fort was established in Mindanao, which clearly 
embodied SpafiTs intentions to conquer Muslim territories and convert 
their inhabitants to Christianity. The Spanish victories in 1637 and 1638 
facilitated the establishment of some missions and the conversion of part of 
the population, mainly non-Muslims living in the area. Muslim resistance 
grew while Spaniards tried to implement their plan to depopulate Muslim 
areas by destroying their plantations. Finally, the Spaniards left Zamboanga 
and all the other forts in the area in 1663, fearing an attack on Manila by 
the Chinese corsair Koxinga, called Coseng in Spanish texts. There was no 
significant fighting between those forces for the next fifty years. 

The Spaniards’ presence in the archipelago was not due to the intrinsic 
riches of the islands. Lacking resources to exploit or spices to trade, during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the Philippines were mainly a 
strategic site in the Pacific Ocean, which was valued as a launching pad for 
the Christianization of Asia and as a door to the commerce between New 
Spain and the ports in Southern China and the Spice Islands. 
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The Philippines as a Spanish Idea 

The role of the Spanish missionaries was fundamental for the creation of 
the discourse that contained and produced an idea of the Philippines, for 
consumption in the archipelago itself and, more importantly, in the 
metropolis. That discourse was very often opposed to the one created by 
civil authorities. In 1565, the same year that Legazpi arrived in the islands, 
the Augustinians started their evangelizing work, followed by the 
Franciscans (1578) and the Jesuits (1581). It soon became obvious to 
the civil authorities that Spanish hegemony in the islands depended on the 
authority and prestige of those religious orders. The power of religious 
orders in the Philippines was immense. They were in control of most of the 
agricultural land and their members outnumbered the rest of the Spanish 
population. Furthermore, members of religious orders learned the native 
languages, which gave them the control of communication between con- 
querors and indigenous peoples. The Jesuits in particular were in charge of 
Muslims in the South of the Philippines. ~ A noteworthy example is the 
Jesuit Alejandro López, who acted as the Spanish ambassador in Mindanao 
on several occasions and who played an important role in Father Francisco 
Combés’s Historia de Mindanao y Joló (Madrid, 1667), in which he is 

1 o 

represented as a martyr after his death at Sultan CorralaTs court. 

Contrary to what happened in America, the Spaniards found it relatively 
easy to characterize the people they found in the Southern Philippines. 
Conquerors considered Filipino Muslims to be an extension of SpanTs 
enemy par excellence. At times, that perception made it very difficult for the 
population to receive the same legal protection and treatment as the rest of 
the indigenous groups, which caused conflicts between civil and religious 
authorities. For example, while representatives of the civil power (such as 
Melchor de Avalos) requested permission from the king to enslave Filipino 
Muslims based chiefly on their opposition to the preaching of the Gospel, 
some priests denied this alleged rejection of the Christian faith by Muslims, 
emphasizing that Islamic practices were only lightly established. Actually, 
the Jesuits stressed the need to learn Arabic in order to preach effectively, as 
they had already done with regard to the moriscos. 14 It is important to 
highlight that this conflict was not defined in ethnic or racial terms because 
Muslim and non-Muslim populations in the Philippines shared the same 
ethnic origin. The distinction that Spaniards made between “indios” and 
“moros” as a way to differentiate the newly encountered natives was based 
on religious criteria. This was made evident by the use of the term 
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“moros” to refer to all inhabitants of the Philippines among whom they 
detected more or less implanted Muslim practice. 

Many of the reflections about the presence of Islam in the Philippines 
that appear in documents written in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies are similar to the type of reasoning used in Spanish anti-Muslim 
polemic texts since the Middle Ages. These include those produced by 
arbitristas or by religious authorities regarding the morisco situation. The 
connection between the Iberian precedents and the situation in the 
Philippines is particularly evident in the letters written by Melchor de 
Avalos to Phillip II. The letters paradigmatically discuss some of the main 
elements that characterized Spanish relations with Muslims in that area of 
the Spanish empire. This contact generated widespread instability among 
the Spaniards, uncertainty and anxiety in the perception and representation 
of Islam, and an urgent need to produce a cohesive image of the 
Philippines for Spanish reception. 


Colonial Islam in Melchor de Ávalos’s Letters 

The illumination of this complex episode in the history of Spain’s rela- 
tionships with its Others requires paying close attention to the rhetorical 
strategies of concrete texts. Two letters by Melchor de Avalos judge of the 
Real Audiência de Rilipinas [Royal Audience of the Philippines] to King 
Phillip II are paradigmatic of the colonial discourse that elaborated a vision 
of Filipino Islam directly associated with the previous comprehension that 
Spaniards had generated about Muslims, and that focused on the histori- 
cally irreconcilable differences between Christianity and Islam. Accounts of 
the Philippines in general and the Southern islands in particular—where the 
Muslim population was concentrated—were produced for a reading public 
that sought to fit this new encounter with Islam within its stock of previ¬ 
ous, and ongoing, experiences with Muslims closer to home. 

Melchor de Avalos was assigned to the Philippines as first oidor (judge) 
of the Audiência , which had been established a short time before his 
arrival. He had previously served in México, where he spent more than 
twenty years as prosecutor of the Audiência , auxiliary of the Inquisition, 
and sometimes as juridical adviser for the heirs of Hernán Cortês. He 
arrived in Manila on May 26, 1584, and began sending letters to Phillip II 
about the situation on the islands, offering his evaluation and sugges- 
tions. 8 I will focus on two of those letters, signed on July 3, 1584 and 
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June 20, 1585 respectively, in which he focused on the particular situation 

that the presence of Muslims creates in the archipelago. 19 In those doeu- 

/ 

ments, Avalos expressed his opinions about the measures that the monarch 
should implement regarding Muslim Filipinos, contradicting on many 
occasions the policy mandated by the King and displaying a deeply rooted 
rejection of Islam. 

Ana M. Prieto Lucena characterizes Avalos as the main exponent of the 
anti-Muslim faction in the Philippines. She also places him within the 
anti-Islamic polemics of sixteenth-century Spain. Lewis Hanke interprets 
Avalos’s writings as “a manifestation of the strength of the latent anti-Muslim 
sentiment in the Philippines.” He also upholds the readings that dismiss 
these texts as “pedantry, fanaticism, egomania, and vanity.” 22 Passages such 
as the following justify this characterization: “no Christian prince must allow 
in His kingdoms these [Muslims], and as for conquering them, it is clear that 
this requires less commitment than with those that are simply infidels, 

O 2 

because Muslims are enemies of the Church and of all Christendom.”" 

His ideas about Muslims did not change once he had settled in Manila. 
For Avalos, the presence of Muslims in the Philippines was an urgent 
problem that needed immediate attention from the King: 

I wrote to His Majesty about a doubt I understood nobody had addressed, 
[...] about what should be done about Muslims in these lands and seas, 
because the archipelago is fiill of them [...]. I should want to have more 
competence to write about such a grave and for me difficult matter. 24 

Ávalos had not found precise instructions about this new situation in the 
Royal Instructions or in texts about “simply gentile Indians” [yndios 
simplemente gentiles], such as Francisco de Vitoria’s or Gregorio López’s 
writings, which he mentions in his letters. As a result of the Muslim 
presence, the rules that applied in America would not be valid in the 
Philippines. Such would be the case, for instance, regar ding the concept of 
“just war”: 

although I have been curious, I have not found in any decree of the 
Instructions about discoveries and conquests, populations and pacifications 
of the Indies, that war against Muslims in these areas has been dealt with, and 
that is why I undertook this task of writing about it and informing His 
Majesty so that instruction and notice of the policy will be put into effect. 26 
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Avalos conceived his letters as more than a simple report to the King. For 
Aval os, they were important opportunities to participate in the making of 
the CrowiFs imperial policy. Those letters were meant to both directly 
influence the creation of the colony and posit him as an expert. Avalos 
reported what he observed as a direct witness. He elaborated on the rules 
for a policy that was presented as the only valid one in a territory whose 

peculiar, strange, and distant circumstances he was proud to know. For 

/ 

Avalos, the problem should not be hard to address because Muslims in 
Luzon were never too numerous and they did not manifest their faith 
publicly. 

But there were large areas where Spanish control was far from complete: 
Moluccas, Borneo, Mindanao, Sulu, Siam, and Patan, and other places 
where Muslims were more firmly established because “they are usually 

corsairs and they come here to capture and make them captives.”^ In 

/ 

Avalos’s texts, these newly encountered Muslims are constantly associated 
with those of the Barbary Coast or with moriscos because the author is 
trying to base their characterization and representation on what he sees as a 
cultural and poli tical continuity of a religious foundation. 

Avalos is particularly disturbed by a royal decision that he considers to 

be dangerously permissive. Philipp II had expressed it in letters to Legazpi, 

/ 

and Avalos transcribed it literally in his two reports: 

We give you license to make these Moors slaves and take their possessions, 
and we warn you that these Moors are Moors by nation and nature, and they 
come to dogmatize in their Muslim sect or make war against you or the 
Indians that are subjected to us and at your royal Service, you can enslave 
them, but those who were Indians and had taken Mohammad’s sect, you 
shall not enslave them in any way, but you shall try to convert and persuade 
them with licit and good manners to our holy Catholic faith. 

Opposing the distinction made by the King between “real” Muslims and 

/ 

“Indians” or natives who were recent converts to Islam, Avalos proposes a 
unification of the Philippine population. For Avalos, all Muslim Filipinos 
(and those settled in Southern Asia) are just a continuation of the Turks, 
Tunisians, or Egyptians that Christians had to fight in past times. He is 
determined to present Filipino Muslims as “descendants of those from 
Granada and other enemies of Spain.” Avalos warns the King that the 
Moors in the Philippines had been advised and instructed by the Turks 
defeated at Lepanto, who had taught them their doctrine and guided them 
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in their wars against Spaniards.' His eagerness to bring the reality of the 
Philippines closer to his superiors in Spain is obvious. He is aware that this 
strategy could move the issues of the archipelago from the geographical 
and political margins to the center of the Spanish empire. 

Avalos’s 1585 letter deals exclusively with the policy regarding Muslims. 
His arguments are based on the validity of Alexander VTs papal buli of 
1493, ratified by subsequent popes and defended by Gregorio López and 
Matheo de Afflictis, among others. The buli lays out the Pope’s jurisdiction 
over political issues related to the Catholic faith. Avalos explains that the 
King must expel all Muslims from his lands because, as the Indies are under 
the King’s jurisdiction, not taking that radical measure would go against 
Pope Clement V’s “De Iudaeis et Sarracenis.” It established that Catholic 
monarchs should not allow Islam in their territories and that they could use 
violence against Muslims if necessary. One of the reasons for just war was 

“to increase the faith of the people.” 

/ 

According to Avalos, Muslims could not argue that they were ignorant 
about Christianity because the Koran informed them about the birth of 
Christ by the Grace of the Holy Spirit. This would facilitate their con- 
version but at the same time also justify a harder treatment toward them in 
the event that they rejected the Catholic faith: 

they are so close to this Royal Audience of Manila, and so close to believing 
all the articles of the faith, since some of them take confession. According to 
what I have been told, it is fair, very powerfiil Sir, that with many people and 
many ministers, servants of God, that we are assisted to save the souls of these 
miserable Moors, Mohammad’s disciples and recipients and helpers, against 
which the war is open as enemies of the Church. 

If they rejected conversion, Ávalos recommends they should be expelled, 
given their ancestry, the Moors from Granada, and their direct connection 
with Egypt, the hotbed of expansion of Islam in the Far East. 

The second part of the letter focuses on concrete events in the 
Philippines. Avalos shows the severity of his positions, as he exposes 
the reality of co-existence as polarized and unresolved. He also criti- 
cizes the local Catholic authorities. They sometimes favored a less 
aggressive approach to the issue of religious difference, for example, when 
they censured the burning of the mosque of Borneo ordered by Governor 
Francisco de Sande, or when they showed certain sympathies toward 
people who should in his view be seen as mortal enemies. For Avalos, it is a 
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mistake to excuse individual characters among the infidels or to try to 
minimize their guilt, because all Muslims are one and the same: 

the Borneo Moors, as others from other parts who follow the order to steal 
and rob because Mohammad and his princes do not give them any other 
payments or stipends but what they steal [...]. And the seventh precept in the 
Koran was that all can steal and capture and kill. 

There were obviously tensions between civil and religious authorities, the 
main problem being what Avalos saw as excessive leniency of the Church 
toward Muslims. The Spanish conquest of the Philippines was marked by 
polemics about the indigenous populations in America. Francisco de 
Vitoria and Bartolomé de las Casas were the main protagonists in this 
dispute. In an effort to move away from the conquest model implemented 
in México and Peru, the missionaries acted as defenders of the natives on 
many occasions. They often had to openly confront civil authorities and 
regularly organized missions to the King’s court to let the sovereign know 
about the abuses and injustices occurring in the Philippines. The first 
bishop of Manila, the Dominican Domingo de Salazar, attended Vitoria’s 
classes in Salamanca, and he openly declared his admiration for the doctrine 
of Las Casas. Salazar and other religious figures firmly opposed civil 
authorities regarding confrontational topics such as the definition of “just 
war” in the Philippines, the organization of the encomienda system there, 
the use of violence against the natives, and the demand of tributes that they 
considered unfair when they were applied to non-Christians. 6 In a letter 
dated June 18, 1583, the Jesuit Alonso Sánchez wrote that Spaniards who 
had arrived in the new South Asian colonies were damaging the natives’ 
honor and lives. Consequently, the latter would have the right to expel the 
conquerors because, under the pretext of preaching, Spaniards behaved like 
pirates, tyrants, or thieves. Salazar feared that if the new converts were 
mistreated and forced to convert, the missionaries would obtain a “yes with 
the mouth, but not with the heart.” 38 In the Philippines, the Jesuits applied 
the same ideas and procedures that Ignacio de las Casas, a Jesuit morisco , 
had defended: a deep and sincere preaching to moriscos would be necessary 
so that they would not end up being “baptized and not converted.” 

Avalos’s ideas are the opposite of the soft approach proposed by many 
representatives of the religious orders operating on the islands. Before the 
end of his 1585 letter, he insists on the historical confrontation between 
Christianity and Islam, tracing the problem back to events that took place 
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in the Middle Ages and insisting once again on the ties between the 
Muslims and Jews expelled by the Catholic monarchs and those living in 
the Philippines in the sixteenth century: “those expelled from Spain by the 
Catholic Monarchs, more than four hundred and twenty thousand souls 
between Jews and Moors, some and many of them carne to these outskirts 
of the world.” Avalos understands the situation he found in the 
Philippines as a continuation of a chain of unavoidable confrontations and 
as an opportunity for the Spanish monarchy to reposition itself regarding 
Islam with the ultimate goal of eliminating Islam. That could be achieved 
through the use of sheer force, or through cultural and religious annihi- 
lation. Not surprisingly, he supports the establishment of the Spanish 
empire as a bastion of Catholicism, not only in Spain but also in the new 
territories that had widened SpanTs global influence, even though his take 
on the matter would often contradict some of the policies of the Catholic 
Church. This religious argument is the main reason for Ávalos’s justifica- 
tion of the Spanish presence in the Philippines when other officials, like the 
Viceroy of New Spain Martin Enríquez, recommended abandoning the 
islands. Avalos did not hesitate to confront other colonial authorities to 
defend his positions because of his firm convictions and his desire to confer 
prestige and autonomy to the recently created Audience of the Philippines. 
He perceived the treatment of local Muslims as an instrument to singu¬ 
larize the colonial experience in that archipelago and to grant it the positive 
status derived from the fight against SpanTs most reviled religious enemy. 

At the same time, Ávalos’s letters positioned him in the conflict between 
local religious and secular powers. For instance, in a letter to the King 
dated July 25, 1570, Father Herrera argued that the families of a Muslim 
husband and a Christian wife presented their children to priests to have 
them baptized, and that many of them were moros only by name and 
showed only externai Muslim traits, such as not consuming pork. Herrera 
recognized that other Filipinos, like Muslims from Borneo, were firmer 
Muslims, even if recent converts, and in spite of some false accusations, 
friendly toward Spaniards. He categorically aflirms that the only reason that 
might authorize Spaniards to steal from those Muslims was the fact that 
they were moros , which was not a legitimate motive. 

The conflict between secular and religious forces was constant, as 
AvalosT letters describe. The encounter with Muslims in the Philippines 
thus complicated the heated debate about the right to dominate the Indies 
that took place throughout the empire in the sixteenth century. The fact 
that the new territories were under Muslim rule was sometimes used as an 
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excuse to reduce the rights of the natives and to justify mistreating them. 
On July 4, 1570 the King ordered that the natives known as mindanaos 
could be enslaved because they were considered semi-savages, but all the 
other Muslims were protected by his decrees. 42 In 1574, Phillip II pro- 
hibited Spaniards from taking natives from the Philippines as slaves, even if 
they had been made prisoners during a just war. In 1580, he insisted on the 
need to free natives that were already slaves. However, as late as 1620, 
Phillip III approved the enslavement of Filipino Muslims if they tried to 

preach their beliefs or provoked war against Spaniards. 

/ 

Avalos, then, was not alone in his desire to denigrate Filipino Muslims 
and to promote the stigmatization of Islam wherever it was present as a 
permanent and endemic enemy against which any act of defense or attack 
would be lawful. Flis response to that new reality was blinded by history 
and therefore inadequate for the needs of the new colonial setting. In his 
letters, he presents very few concrete events that actually occurred on the 
islands. This prejudice is possibly the main reason for the failure of Spanish 
anti-Muslim policies in the archipelago: they were based on rules and 
attitudes originating in territories which were very far removed in time and 
space from sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Philippine reality. In 
Aval os’s argumentation, Filipinos, saracens, moros , Turks, Egyptians, 
Arabs, Africans, and Persians constituted a unified entity that must be 
explained and treated with a unified approach. Along those lines, his words 
about the presence of Muslims in the Moluccas defeated in Lepanto or the 
image of descendants of the inhabitants of the kingdom of Granada 
walking around Mindanao are shocking. But those strange statements 
begin to make sense when they are associated with the tendency to stan- 
dardize mor isco identity during the same period as a justification for 
annihilating or expelling all Muslims. In Spain, this vision would finally 
result in the expulsion of moriscos\ in the Philippines, it was possibly the 
main obstacle for the pacification of the Southern islands, for a better use of 
their resources, and for the effective conversion of their inhabitants. The 
main goals of the Spanish colonial policies in Mindanao and Sulu were thus 
never really fulfilled. They constituted the most important failure in the 
colonial history of Spain. 
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The Invention of Europe 
and the Intellectual Stmggle for Political 
Imagination: Spanish Humanism 
on the Ottomans 
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During the Middle Ages, there was much pressure on Muslims in Christian 
lands to convert, on Christians in Muslim lands to stay confined to certain 
enclaves, and on both religious communities not to communicate with 
each other, such that they lived in great mutual ignorance. The ordinary 
Christian lacked open and reliable channels for direct knowledge of Islam, 
as communication with Muslims was prevented and conditioned by a set of 
commonplaces, stereotypes, and suspicions based on fear. In the early 
modern period the situation became much more complex. In the face of 
the Ottoman threat at the gates of Europe, violent medieval anti-Islamic 
rhetoric was revived, and the Orient as a discursive configuration took on 
renewed meanings in the dialectics of sixteenth-century humanism and its 
major proponents from Erasmus to Enea Silvio Piccolomini, including 
Nicholas of Cusa, Denis the Carthusian, Juan de Torquemada, and Alonso 
de la Espina, among others. They collected information mostly from me¬ 
dieval chronicles, disregarding contemporary sources by travelers, mer- 
chants, and captives. 1 

In this respect, it is difíicult to conceive that so many humanists were, or 
appeared to be, committed to a conception of Islam closer to the Middle 
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Ages than to the early modern period. This has sparked a recent debate in 
historiography. In contrast to the well-known studies of Norman Daniel 
and Robert Schwoebel, for whom the Renaissance did not present any 
rupture in European thought about Muslims, Nancy Bisaha supports the 
thesis that humanism revolutionized the corpus of western ideas on Islam, 
transforming an old enemy of the faith into a political and cultural threat to 
the emerging notion of Europe. A clear preference for classical models and 
concepts would lead to a predominantly secular perspective, defining the 
Turks as barbarians confronting the heirs to Greco-Roman tradition: “The 
result was not only an increase in classically inspired rhetoric on the Turks 
but also the development of a more unified discourse of European civility 
versus Asian barbarism.” James Hankins, on the other hand, notes that 
despite the incorporation of classical references into their rhetoric, 
humanists also recycled a wide range of apocalyptic and providential motifs 
from the medieval canon in order to explain the advance of the Turks as the 
wrath of God, the work of Providence guiding the course of human his- 
tory, introducing the tyrants as an instrument against sinners, and awak- 

■o 

ening in the faithful the desire to better conform to evangelical doctrine. 
More recently, Margaret Meserve rejected the notion of discontinuity, 
revealing a panorama of tensions inherent in this historical juncture of the 
early sixteenth century between the political or secular heuristics and the 
providential question assumed in historicizing Islam and the Turks in 
particular; that is to say, between, on the one hand, the Renaissance fas- 
cination with Greco-Roman antiquity, its modes of expression and analysis, 
and, on the other hand, the enduring influence of the medieval Christian 
mentality and spirit of crusade. 4 From this point of view, in fact, in the 
dialogues, treatises, letters, and exhortations of numerous humanists the 
Turks were described as descendants of the barbarians as represented by 
Aeschylus and Euripides in classic tragedies of Greco-Persian themes, or as 
the Scythians of Pontus, whose savage customs Herodotus referred to in 
the fourth book of his Histories , with all the implied connotations of a 
threat to culture and civilization. But such an adaptation of classical 
materiais would lead neither to secularization nor to the abandonment of 
the traditional reading with its emphasis on error and infidelity, on the 
falsity of a doctrine that would spread, in contrast to the true faith and at its 
expense, by means of a violence unprecedented in human memory, which 
must be extirpated through a struggle declared in God’s name. 

In the paradoxical case of Spain, despite or perhaps because of the 
prolonged presence of Islam on the peninsula, which one would have 
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expected to engender more direct cultural understanding, the perception 
of Muslims was neither more favorable nor more realistic than in the rest of 
Europe. Nonetheless, compared with other European States, the case of 
Spain is particularly complex. Although the so-called reconquista , ending in 
1492, was fought over a porous border with shifting loyalties and interfaith 
alliances, the resulting nation was imagined as a homogeneous space from 
which all Islamic elements had to be excised, not only due to the patriotic 
and religious fervor incite d by the victory over the Nasrid Kingdom of 
Granada, but also in response to externai pressure created by the 
Orientalist image of Spain that was promoted in the rest of Europe, 
intrinsically related to its Semitic roots. However, despite the efforts to 
whiten or Europeanize Spain, as Barbara Fuchs shows in Exotic Nation, the 
inhabitants of the peninsula were irreducibly marked by their multicultural 
heritage. After 1492 the legacy of al-Andalus was both firmly rooted and 
celebrated in Spanish society to such an extent that it became impossible to 
expunge all that had been introduced as local forms and hybridizations in 
almost every aspect of everyday life, from compilations of ballads known as 
the romancero , to aristocratic equestrian exercises, and fashion. This 
phenomenon, however, in no way altered the status of the moriscos as a 
marginalized population in a conflicted society, indirectly confirming the 
idea of Islam’s wrongness and inferiority. Furthermore, the moriscos ’ 
presence was viewed in close association with the increasing activity of the 
Barbary corsairs in the Mediterranean or even as a sign of the Ottoman 
Empire’s military prowess, with dominions stretching across three conti- 
nents, and reaching its pinnacle with the siege of Vienna in 1529. 

This geopolitical juncture motivates two treatises at opposite ends of the 
ideological spectrum, both written in exile and addressed to Charles V, 
revealing two irreconcilable tendencies with respect to Islam, war, and 
imperialism: Cohortatio ad Carolum V, Impcratorem Invictissimum , ut 
facta cum Christianis pacc , bcllum suscipiat in Turcas [Exhortation to 
Charles V, most invincible emperor, such that, after making peace with 
Christians, he shall undertake war against the Turks] (Bologna, 1529) by 
Juan Ginés de Sepúlveda, and Dc concordia ct discórdia gcncris humani 
[On concord and discord in the human race] (Antwerp, 1529) Juan Luis 
Vives. The clear contrast between these writings exemplifies how, in the 
case of Spanish humanism, the discursive configurations of Islam and 
empire were produced within the process of negotiating a national identity. 

Juan Luis Vives’ thought concerning the Ottoman question and the use 
of violence evolves during the years between the battle of Mohács and the 
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siege of Vienna, the most intense phase of conflict between Charles V and 
Francis I of France. This evolution also coincides with the end of a lengthy 
inquisitorial process against his parents and his return to Flanders after a 
long stay in England. While in De Europae dissidiis et bello Turcico [On the 
Dissensions of Europe and War Against the Turks] (1526)/ Vives still 
insists on the necessity of a union among Christian principalities to embark 
on an urgent military campaign against a seemingly common enemy, three 
years later, in De concordia , he points to the incompatibility between 
religion and imperialism, calls for an immediate end to hostilities, and 
proposes a non-belligerent approach to the Ottoman problem. 

The ultimate foundation of Vives’ pacifism lies in his scmtiny of human 
nature, which, according to him, provides each individual with the 
resources to maintain concord and life in society. For example, he high- 
lights the power of will, with its capacity to subdue the forces of discord; 
reason, serving as a guide for one’s actions, leading to harmony, tranquility, 
and justice; and memory, the treasure of the human mind that contributes 
to the protection and preservation of society, so that with the memory of 
similarity and of common nature man will not ignore that he was born to 
serve others, and he will never neglect to favor them. Additional indi- 
cators of the social and peaceful nature of humans include speech, writing, 
the face as a form of communication, and, most importantly, physical 
vulnerability, alongside the immaturity of the newborn, entirely dependent 
on the mercy of others. All of this would indicate that, according to 
Vives, discord originates in a degeneration of human nature, the epitome 
of which is imperialism. Thus, he explains to King Charles: 

Aid for each of the princes, what is a vast empire if not a constant concern 
should they do their duty well, or a ready danger should they be negligent? 
How clearly the senseless malice corrupted the integrity of nature, and the 
depraved opinion snatched the integrity of judgment! Indeed, what more is 
governing or ruling than to look out for the good of one’s subjects, look out 
for them and worry about them as if they were children? [... ] Even to kill, to 
destroy and to burn is to govern? To oppress by fear is to look out for the 
good of one’s subjects? Be watchful that it not seem clear that what you wish 
is not so much to govern as it is to dominate; a kingdom is not that which 
you desire, rather a tyranny, wishing that many obey your commands, not in 
order to live well, but rather to fear you and fiilfill your orders with 
submission. 12 
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Regarding the question of the Ottoman advance, Vives displays great 
ambivalence throughout the text. He adopts the term “Turkish” as a 
synonym for cruelty to condemn the Inquisition and the counterproduc- 
tive effects of its use of coercion. ° Furthermore, explaining the 
self-destmctive forces of discord, Vives criticizes the ongoing negotiations 
for the imminent Franco-Ottoman alliance, attributing the expansion of 
the Osmanli dynasty to the struggles between Christian princes who, 
unconcerned about themselves, in order to hurt the enemy, postpone the 
protection and defense of their own people. They abandon and betray a 
“public and common cause” (publicam communemque causam) for a 
partisan feeling. Obviously, that “public and common cause” underlies 
the idea of European unity based on religion, such that a military pact 
between the House of Valois and the Sublime Porte would qualify as 
treason. Nevertheless, while other treatises accentuate the error or falsity of 
the Islamic doctrine and its supposedly perverse and cruel ways, in De 
concordia the burden falis to the Christians themselves, who, on deviating 
from the precepts of their faith, set a bad example that fortifies the infidels’ 
resolve: “So we despise and trample upon the holy name of God, and 
because of us He has a bad reputation among the pagans who, seeing that 
we live so differently from how we are ordered by law, suspect that what we 
say is unfounded and represents an affected comedy.” Vives finds the root 
of IslanTs sustainability in this hypocrisy that reduces Christianity to its 
mere representation. As he himself explains: “due to our deeds they move 
further from our religion and affirm themselves more deeply in their error, 
in which they see a more humane way of life, more in tune with nature and 
reason than ours, with our revealed truths and precepts of celestial phi- 
losophy.” Needless to say, the praise contained in that passage is not 
coincidental; it anticipates his rejection of hate speech against Muslims, as 
well as his proposal for a non-belligerent approach: 

How barbaric is it to think that being a true Christian consists precisely in 
forcefiilly detesting the Turks or other Hagarites? And he who kills many of 
them is considered a martyr, as if this could not be better handled by the 
most perverse and cruel of thieves? 

One must love the Turks, for being men, and those who want to obey the 
words love thine enemies must love them; so we shall have good wishes for 
them, which is characteristic of true love, and we shall want for them the 
single and greatest good, knowledge of the truth, which they shall never 
acquire through our insults and curses, but rather through the way that we 
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acquire it, with the support and favor of the aposties, that is, through rea- 
soning that respects nature and human intelligence, with integrity of life, with 
temperance, with moderation, with irreproachable habits, such that we 
ourselves are the first to demonstrate with our acts that which we profess and 
decree. It must not be that our lives do not conform to the beliefs expressed 
in our words. 17 

Only a few months after the publication of Vives’s treatise, at the end of 
1529, while King Charles was in Bologna awaiting his coronation as 
Emperor of the Holy Roman Empire, Juan Ginés de Sepúlveda wrote his 
Cohortatio ad Carolum F 18 Dedicated to the monarch, the text begins 
with a conventional exordium addressing the difhculty inherent in offering 
advice to a great prince. Then, following a brief review of the justification 
for armed struggle in accord with the classical tradition, Sepúlveda legit- 
imizes the need for a military campaign against the Ottomans in terms of a 
mobilization of Christianity for its very existence: “indeed, the fight is not 
about glory [... ] but we must fight for our homeland, children, altars and 
homes, above all for safety, and freedom, and for religion itself.” The 
notion of common homeland, intrinsically linked to faith, contributes to 
the ideology of crusade, which must be sustained in opposition to the 
humanist movement that points out the incongruity between Christian 
doctrine and war perpetrated in its name. To that end, Sepúlveda seeks to 
delegitimize any pacifist or conciliatory approach, charging those who 
would promote such with no less than treason, conspiracy, and corruption: 

And I know that you consider not only suspect of impiety but also nefarious 
those men who I hear spreading rumors disguised with a false color of 
Christianity, according to whom it is not proper to Christian tolerance to 
oppose the violence of the Turks with the sword and weapons, whom they 
consider the scourge of God, and say that Christians must defeat them not 
with violence but with patience; Pm sure those voices do not come, as do 
other heretical opinions, from error of the mind, from depravation of 
thinking nor from ambition, but from the crime and insidious sacrilege of 
those who, corrupted by the Turks with gifts and promises, set nefarious 
traps for the freedom of Christians, who hold as a principie taught by Science 
and the religion of our ancestors, that the other wars waged between the 
faithfiil are civil and domestic, but that those waged against the Turks and 
other impious peoples are most just and in accordance with piety. 20 
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Note how, beyond disqualifying any conciliatory movement such as that 
proposed by Vives, Sepúlveda makes a clear distinction between the wars 
he calls domestic or civil and those he labeis religious or holy, thus disre- 
garding important political and territorial factors of the Habsburg- 
Ottoman stmggle. The author must therefore argue for the compatibility 
of Christianity and the use of violence, which appears to present a con- 
tradiction in principies A Sepúlveda resolves this contradiction by clarifying 
that the teachings of the gospel should not be interpreted literally, as they 
do not apply to all the faithfúl nor to all circumstances: “Christ taught this 
and many other things, not with the intent to oblige men to follow these 
teachings as law, but rather, in part, to show the way to absolute perfection 
for those who could become teachers of good customs and religion.” 
Such excellence, according to Sepúlveda, would not be expected of kings 
but rather of saints, those who must teach not only according to doe trine 
but also without regard for worldly affairs, always recommending complete 
tolerance and voluntary detachment in order to overcome people’s obsti- 
nacy and pride. As for royal responsibilities, however, the king is exempted 
from these virtues, because “when the republic is attacked by its enemies, 
or the faith by the impious, he who is able to resist the hostile violence, and 
not act, shall not be lauded as tolerant, but rather as meek and a defector, 
earning the aversion of wise and religious people.” 2 ° Finally, following the 
enumera tion of various biblical examples of struggle under the protection 
of Providence, Sepúlveda lashes out at the pacifist trend, delegitimizing it 
by associating it with the Reformation, which he considers an attack on 
Christian liberty. 24 

Martin Luther was certainly one of the representatives of the provi- 
dential perception of the Ottoman advance, at least in his early writings. In 
Resolutiones disputationum de indulgentiurum virtute [Resolutions on the 
Disputations about the Power of Indulgences] (1518), he argued that 
Christians should not resist the Turks but rather accept their victories as 
penance for sins committed and as a call to reform the faithfúl. It is 
important to clarify, however, that interpretations of this sort had been 
applied to the Ottoman advance long before the Reformation. Moreover, 
in 1529 Luther published the pamphlet entitled Vom Kriejje wider die 
Türken [On War against the Turks], supporting the need for a defensive 
struggle against the Ottoman forces by German princes under the banner 
of the Holy Roman Emperor, that is to say, Charles V, but only if the latter 
would abandon his alliance with the pope in favor of the gospel. 6 In any 
case, such a link between pacifism and Lutheranism uncovers a strategy to 
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delegitimize the conciliatory movement, particularly when it entails plot- 
ting against Christian liberty." 

In the Cohortdtio , this issue of loss of freedom is exploited through a 
series of motifs that highlight the difference between Christianity and Islam 
on multiple fronts. First, Sepúlveda compares the situation of the faithful 
living under the tyranny of a Christian prince to the position of those living 
under the domination of the Turks. Flowever painfúl it may seem, 
according to Sepúlveda, life under a Christian despot preserved Christian 
and civil liberties. And although the subjects might find themselves 
oppressed, this could easily be remedied through access to la ws, magis- 
trates, and the entire structure of a regai republic, that is to say, by living 
under a legitimate form of social organization that maintains resources for 
the protection of freedoms and individual rights. On the other hand, 
people living under the yoke of Islamic rule were devoid, in Sepúlveda’s 
view, even of the hope of freedom because “they have no laws nor are they 
governed by any institution, except by a few perfectly placed at the whim of 
the tyrants.” 29 

Advancing this comparison, Sepúlveda makes an important inference 
about the fate of Christians in Islamic lands by observing the form of 
intellectual slavery to which even those who share their faith and nation 
with the sultan are subjected. To remove all possibility of real freedom, 
Turks are prevented from the study of letters and are forbidden the 
knowledge of the liberal arts, which is most often that which moves the 
souls of mortais to freedom and true religion. Such obscurantism would 
undermine European civilization, eradicating the classical legacy from its 
core, at least from Sepúlveda’s anachronistic perspective: 

Thus, there are no philosophers nor theologians nor orators among them, to 
the extent that Greece itself, in other times most fertile of ingenuity and 
master of philosophy and good doctrine, while it was free, spread among the 
other mortais all human knowledge and Science; later, due to discord 
between Christian princes, it fell to the Turks, becoming so immersed in 
ignorance of all kinds, that one can barely find in its lands a person who has 
any idea, even incomplete, of the language used by its old masters of wisdom 

oi 

and Science, whose works we now venerate. 

The topic of loss of freedom is exploited once again to dramatically describe 
the recruitment of janissaries. According to Sepúlveda, the condition of 
Christians under the Turks is such that, beyond the tributes they can barely 
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pay with their sweat and labor, those of their children distinguished by 
beauty and character are taken away, so that, forced to abandon the 
Christian religion from childhood and be educated in Islam, on reaching 
military age they become satellites of the king and ministers of his tyranny. 
This is an obvious reference to the practice of devshirme , initiated by 
Murad I in the fourteenth century, which consisted of the recmitment of 
children and teenagers between eight and eighteen years of age from 
Christian subjects of the empire, principally from rural areas of the Balkans 
and Anatolia from the early sixteenth century onward, with the political 
purpose of spawning an army whose loyalty to the sultan would be 
unconditional and unrelated to any particular nobiliary faction. The young 
were converted to Islam and assigned to Turkish peasants who taught them 
the language and introduced them to their new culture. After completing a 
period of indoctrination, they were integrated into elite military units or 
sent to serve in the court and the administration. But in Sepúlveda’s text 
the emphasis falis on the coercive nature of the institution, deliberately 
circumventing the fact that, in practice, it served to integrate minorities and 
encouraged a multi-ethnic State at all social strata. In the first half of the 
sixteenth century, the high command of the Sublime Porte was comprised 
almost exclusively of “new Muslims” from Christian lands, whereas in 
Charles’s empire, the mere idea of a ruling class of moriscos and conversos 
would ha ve seemed preposterous. 

Aside from the issue of slavery, the text appeals to a difference in 
character between the armies, founded on the basis of eternal opposition 
between Europeans, the inheritors of a glorious tradition of military 
victories, and Asians, who carry the mark of defeat and cowardice. 
Sepúlveda corrects those who feel intimidated by the large contingent of 
Ottoman troops: 

If they had read the literary monuments of the Greeks and Latins, which 
contain the actions and wars carried out by the people of our world, that is, 
those who inhabit this part of the land that we call Europe, against those 
Asian nations out of which the ragtag, undisciplined Turkish army emerges, 
they would know that, indeed, in many cases their enormous masses were 
scattered and put to flight by a small army of ours, and in no way would 
anyone judge to be frightening, no matter its size, any mass of cowardly men, 
if it were to face, as it should, an army of br ave men. 
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Sepúlveda thus participates in the conceptualization of Europe, not only as 
a religious union, but also as a territorial, historical, genealogical, and 
cultural one, imbued with national character or temperament. He contrasts 
the valor of European warriors with Asian barbarians, greater in number 
but filled with fear. Following a pseudo-historical listing of victories by 
those so-called “people of our world,” he takes up the exhortation to war 
against the Turks, no longer as a justified defense of invaded territory, but 
as an imperialist endeavor to be sustained by resources from the conquest 
of America, which will serve as a model for a new colonial project on 
another fertile ground with an abundance of commercial goods, namely 
the wealth and fertility of Egypt, Assyria, Arabia, and Anatolia. 6 Finally, 
underlining the economic desirability of such a venture, the text once again 
raises the notion of crusade for world domination under the protection and 
guidance of Providence. The classically inspired rhetoric that identifies the 
Turks as the new barbarians is complemented by the medieval ideology of 
crusade in the final exhortation: 

You shall free the miserable Greece and its confines inhabited by Christians, 
with Byzantium, formerly the court of Roman Emperors; and once you have 
taken possession of the most rich region of Aiatolia and its surrounding 
peoples as far as Mesopotamia and Egypt, you shall worship God victorious in 
the holy city of Jerusalem, eyewitness to our redemption and first and 
principal sanctuary of the Christian Religion; you shalt venerate Him with 
great piety, with all due sacrifices for such a great victory; and at the same 
time, with just prayers you shall ask that, since He favored your com- 
mencements, He Himself become guide and author, under your rule and 
conduct of the war, of the unification of the rest of the world with the 

'X r 7 

Christian domain and its holy Religion/ 

In light of these examples, one can affirm that within Spanish humanism 
there was no univocal perception of the Ottoman question. On the con- 
trary, one cannot even find a distinction between the legacy of the ideais of 
crusade and the predominantly secular image used to exploit classical 
rhetoric, transforming the Turks into new barbarians. For Sepúlveda, the 
two perspectives complement one another in an imperialist discourse that 
utilizes both with no apparent contradiction. In Vives, on the other hand, 
the distinctly Renaissance spirit of his pacifism is reinforced by a recogni- 
tion of the Muslim as belonging to a common humanity and, therefore, 
as a neighbor who must be approached in conformity with the Christian 
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doctrine, through preaching and the example of impeccable works. It must 
be emphasized, however, that in response to the geopolitical juncture 
marked by the greatest Ottoman advance in central Europe, these treatises 
exemplify a polarization of Spanish humanism into two irreconcilable 
trends with regard to the perception of Muslims, clearly expressing the 
tensions within the borders of the Iberian Península, where the capacity to 
absorb, adapt or obliterate its own Islamic heritage was being negotiated as 
a matter of national identity. 
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Orientalism and the Idea of Europe 




France, Europe, and the Orient 
in the Essays : Montaigne’s Dialectics 


Mar ms Keller 


Our world has just discovcrcd tmother world * 

“Of Coaches” 


The Orient serves as a major point of geographical and philosophical ori- 
entation in Montaigne’s Essays , much as it does in sixteenth-century 
European thought in general. As a sphere of the imagination, it is com- 
posed of numerous interspersed allusions to Asian civilizations in 
Montaigne’s magnum opus. However, the Middle and Far East are never 
the dominant subject of a single essay, contrary to the New World which 
Montaigne ponders at length in “Of Cannibals” (1.31) and “Of Coaches” 
(III.6). 1 The latter essay in particular has received much criticai attention 
for Montaigne’s meditation about the conquest of America and its sig- 
nificance for Europe. The essayisEs favorable attitude toward the civiliza- 
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tions of México and Peru and his propagation of a cultural relativism have 
been stressed by many critics.^ However, before Montaigne comments on 
the American Indians and the disastrous effects of their conquest by 
Europeans in the second half of the essay, he discusses various, seemingly 
unrelated topics in the first: the nature of fear, the virtue of liberality, and 
his personal aversion to certain means of transportation, above all coaches. 
In fact, Montaigne’s contemplations under the heading “Of Coaches” are 
so variegated that the question of the essay’s coherence has been one of the 

o 

focal points of its interpretation. In the criticai readings concerned with 
this problem, almost no attention has been paid to the evocations of the 
Middle and Far East and their strategic position in “Of Coaches,” coun- 
terbalancing the essay’s focus on the American continent and affecting its 
overall structure and argument. In keeping with the genre of the essay, the 
thematic unity of “Of Coaches” might ultimately prove elusive, but one of 
its striking features and perhaps its main organizing principie is an imagi- 
nary circular movement from Europe to Asia and America, and back to 
Europe. Through numerous, seemingly unrelated episodes and references, 
Montaigne takes his readers from France to Hungary, Turkey, and China. 
His train of thought then turns westward to the Mediterranean and North 
África. With the beginning of the essay’s second half, Montaigne’s focus 
shifts to the New World and, in a final twist, loops back to western Europe. 
The world that Montaigne thus circumscribes is both one and divided, a 
unity with two tightly related halves, as signaled by the epigraph. The 
tension between wholeness and division is reflected and supported by the 
very structure of the essay, also consisting of two halves forming a textual 
whole. As we will see, Montaigne replicates this tension thematically not 
only by simultaneously opposing and intertwining East and West but also 
past and present, old and new. 

The specific configuration of global space and human history in “Of 
Coaches” elucidates particularly well some of the conundrums of early 
modern Orientalism. The discursive juxtaposition of the two hemispheres 
and their interaction necessitate the recalibration of notions of the 
Occident, relying since Antiquity on the existence of an imaginary Orient, 
as Edward Said has demonstrated so forcefully. 5 From Montaigne’s firmly 
Eurocentric perspective, the discovery of the New World amounted to the 
creation of a New West, seemingly effacing the traditional divide between 
Europe and Asia and fusing them into one world, an Old World that is also 
notre monde , “our” world. The symbolic and ideological division that, 
according to Said, separates Europe from an imaginary East, is shifted 
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westward and relocated between the two hemispheres along the Atlantic 
Ocean. Keeping a steady vantage point from the study of his chateau in 
Southwest France throughout the Essays , in “Of Coaches” Montaigne 
reveals how deeply his position in the world has been affected by this new 
configuration of East and West. Rather than stabilizing this new geo- 
graphic order by a firm divide between the two hemispheres, the essayist 
renegotiates the symbolic place of France and Europe in human history in a 
movement that could be called dialectic. It weaves back and forth between 
the Old World and the New, the past and the present, first to reposition 
and relativize them and then to arrive at a third related, yet different insight 
about knowledge. What emerges from “Of Coaches” in this process is an 
idea of France and Europe as spatially intermediate and temporally inde- 
terminate constructs. This dialectic movement, through which Montaigne 
reframes, or unframes, France and Europe is, to Montaigne’s mind, as 
jolting and troubling as a coach ride. As the essay’s title suggests, it is also 

ry 

the essay’s unifying theme. 

East-West-East: Geographical and Textual Loops 

“Of Coaches” begins with a short deliberation about the causes of certain 
habits, for instance blessing someone who sneezes, and sensations, such as 
getting seasick. Speaking from personal experience, Montaigne rejects 
PlutarclTs assertion that people who travei by sea feel nauseous because 
they are afraid. Ruling out fear as the cause for indispositions such as an 
upset stomach, Montaigne observes that traveling by boat or by coach 
makes him feel uncomfortable and even nauseous because of the jolting 
movement associated with these means of transportation: “it is an inter- 
rupted motion that annoys me, and most of all when it is languid.” 

His distaste for traveling by coach leads Montaigne to shift his reflec- 
tions from the individual and contemporary to the universal and historical. 
Discussing the use of coaches throughout history, “varying according to 
the nations and according to the age,” the essayist takes his readers on an 
imaginary voyage with a first stop on the eastern edge of Europe. He points 
out the successful deployment of coaches by the Hungarians who fought 
against the Turks “in our fathers’ time.” Surprisingly, this example serves 
Montaigne not to praise the Hungarians or deprecate Europe’s Muslim 
enemy, as was commonplace in late sixteenth-century France. 1 Instead he 
bemoans humankind’s failing memory. Throughout history coaches have 
been so widespread, “effective,” and “necessary” that “it is a wonder that 
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we have lost all knowledge of them.” " The coach, thus, becomes the motif 
which allows Montaigne to associate an imaginary journey across conti- 
nents with a reflection on the precarity of human knowledge and memory. 
Through the coach, he rhetorically intertwines East and West, past and 
present, knowledge and judgment. 

Montaigne’s laconic mention of the fight between the Hungarians and 
Turks is also meant to contrast the effective use of coaches by Europeans in 
the recent past with the frivolous and degenerate use that ancient Rome 
made of them, a historical digression to which we will return. Of impor - 
tance here is that Montaigne’s allusion to the Turks is the first of two 
evocations of the East in “Of Coaches.” In a passage that is situated at the 
heart of the essay and initiates the imaginary passage from the Old East to 
the New West, Montaigne lends the imaginary Orient more depth by 
referring to China: “We exclaim at the miracle of the invention of our 
artillery, of our printing; other men in another corner of the world, in 
China, enjoyed these a thousand years earlier.” This mention of the 
centuries-old Chinese craft of printing not only relativizes the sort of 
Eurocentrism that Montaigne chastises throughout the Essays , but also 
counterbalances his earlier reference to the Ottomans. In “Of Coaches,” 
the East is the site of printing and artillery warfare, that is, of both cultural 
accomplishments and potential military threats. That combination, in turn, 
creates an afíinity between the East and Europe as integral parts of the 
“old” world. The invasion of the Ottomans, mentioned in the first part of 
the essay, is echoed by the European conquest of the American continent 
in the second, with the noticeable difference that the latter is painted in 
much more horrendous detail. Montaigne recognizes the efhciency of 
European warfare, based in part on the Chinese invention of gun powder 
that enabled the conquistadors to quickly overcome the indigenous pop- 
ulations they encountered. 14 In doing so, he also indirectly forges unex- 
pected parallels between the New West and what emerges as the New East, 
the latter including Spain and China. 

Thanks to the motif of the coach, continuing to proceed west and 
south, Montaigne shifts the focus of his deliberations from Hungary and 
the Ottoman Empire to ancient Egypt, Greece, and Rome. As mentioned 
above, the military use of coaches by the Hungarians conflicts with what 
the essayist describes as the frivolous, wasteful, and degenerate employ- 
ment of coaches in Rome. This leads Montaigne to embark on a medita - 
tion about royal liberality. The numerous Roman and Greek examples 
Montaigne cites inspire him in turn to allude to Catherine de’ Mediei who 
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he claims would show “natural generosity and munificence” had she the 
means to do so. This is the only, rather obliqúe hint in the essay at the civil 
war that had engulfed the French by the time Montaigne composed the 
Essays. 16 It is also the one and only time in “Of Coaches” that Montaigne 
redirects his thoughts to the present and to France, reminding his readers 
of the political and geographical condition under which the ongoing 
imaginary circumscription of the world is taking place. 

Montaigne’s reflections on royal generosity and lavishness feed into a 
portrait of the Roman circus and its sumptuous spectacles. As he describes 
artificial landscapes, the staging of naval battles and the slaughtering of 
gladiators, he also denounces the extravagance of Roman spectacle as part 
of a Western heritage that, to his mind, foreshadows the events in the 
Américas of his own time. Surprisingly, the detailed depiction of the circus 
does not include any mention of chariots or coaches. Instead he chooses 
other elements to carefully link his example of Roman excess both to the 
central theme of voyage and illness and to the chapter’s impending passage 
to the New World: Montaigne’s Roman circus is artificially inundated and 
populated by sea monsters and armed vessels, one ship spewing hundreds 
offighting animais. Twice he uses the verb vomir (to vomit) to describe this 
release of monsters, echoing the chapter’s initial mention of seasickness. 
The same effect seems to befall the staged Roman circus vessels and the 
Spanish fleet. After a long voyage overseas, the latter spews its own brand 
of monsters onto the shores of the Américas, the conquistadors. The theme 
of nauseating travei links the seemingly disparate parts of the essay. More 
importantly, it ties the essayist to Roman history and heritage as well as to 
the colonial enterprises of his time. 

The rhetoric that ensues in the second half of the essay on the New 
World implies not only a personal, but also a collective responsibility for the 
destruction of the American Indians. After stating that “our world has just 
discovered another world,” Montaigne continues to describe the dichot- 
omy between an innocent “infant world” and the destructive impact of a 
obscure nous on it. Characteristic of the above-mentioned tension between 
the wholeness of the world and its division and duality in “Of Coaches,” 
the two worlds are conceptualized as the members of one body: “The 
universe will fali into paralysis; one member will be crippled, the other in 
fiill vigor.” 19 In the same vein, imagining the American Indians’ reaction to 
their first encounter with the Spaniards, Montaigne surmises that they must 
have found the conquistadors very strange because they hailed from “a part 
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of the world so remote.” The American Indians themselves are said to 
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inhabit “the richest and most beautifial part of the world.” Montaigne 
conceives of the world as one even though he also clearly distinguishes 
between “our world” and the “infant world,” divided by the Atlantic. 

A similar tension persists between the Old World nous and the Spanish 
conquistadors. Montaigne alternates between these two referents in his 
discussion of the American conquest. Although he accuses Spaniards of 
numerous atrocities, he refuses to put the blame on them alone. 13 In fact, 
Montaigne considers himself a member of the community that inflicted 
disaster on the American continent, as ill-defined as it might be: “I am 
much afraid that we shall have very greatly hastened the decline and ruin of 
this new world.” 24 Elsewhere he acknowledges with regard to the 
American Indians that “we took advantage of their ignorance and inex- 
perience.” Admissions like these contribute to the rhetorical invention of 
a European nous that is diametrically opposed to the native populations of 
the Américas and confronts the proclaimed cormption of Europeans with 
the presumed virtue of New World natives. This stark dichotomy recalls the 
one that Said claims is inherent in Orientalism and its view of the East. But 
in “Of Coaches,” vice defines the European, not the fictional Oriental. Or 
we might say, following Said, that Montaigne orientalizes Europeans, 
pushing westward the geographic and moral dividing line between a vir- 
tuous West and a depraved East. 

However, toward the end of the essay Montaigne abandons the inde- 
terminate, presumably European nous to focus exclusively on the Spanish 
conquistadors, their greed and the cruelty of their enterprise, already 
sanctioned by divine justice: “God deservedly allowed this great plunder to 
be swallowed up by the sea in transit, or by the intestine wars in which they 
devoured one another; and most of them were buried on the spot without 
any profit from their victory.” As the imaginary weaving between con- 
tinents draws to an end, Montaigne exacerbates the core theme that echoes 
throughout “Of Coaches”: what had started out as a nauseating sea voyage 
in the first part, has been turned into an endeavor of death and (auto-) 
destruction motivated by European greed. In hindsight, the sick stomach 
at the beginning of the essay that Montaigne associates with the jolting 
movement of travei by coach and by sea can be read as the omen of the 
brutal infighting among Europeans (“guerres intestines”) looming in the 
background. In Montaigne’s view, Europeans are at least as barbarous as 
the savage American Indians. 

With this final scene of the conquistadors’ botched return to Spain, the 
essay’s imaginary journey also reaches European shores again and has come 
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full circle. Along the way, he has constructed a universe extending from 
China and the Ottoman Empire in the East to Peru and México in the New 
West via ancient Egypt, Greece, and Rome in the South. What is striking in 
this configuration is the implied inclusion of the Orient into the Old World 
and of Easterners into nous. By explicitly portraying Europeans in stark 
opposition to American Indians, Montaigne implicitly likens the Europeans 
to the Turks and Chinese in “Of Coaches.” 

Leading his reader from East to West and back, by land and by sea, 
Montaigne also circumscribes a pivotal space and viewpoint from which the 
universe is organized and critically inspected. Although they are never 
mentioned in “Of Coaches,” contemporary France and, in a wider sense, 
Europe crystallize as this vantage point through the spatial organization of 
the essay, however ill-defined the old continent remains. As its fictive 
center, France also seems to be situated north, or “above,” a universe that 
is evenly divided into an Old World—the East and Europe— and a New 
World. Though geographically firmly anchored in Europe, the imaginary 
position from which Montaigne speaks is central and above as well as on 
the edge and between two worlds that are one. 

New Past, Old Present 

Because of the essay’s specific movement, past and present are as inter- 
woven in “Of Coaches” as East and West, creating tensions both between 
the Old and the New World and within each of them. Those tensions 
betray the diííiculty of historically relocating the Old West—forming a new 
whole with the Old East from Turkey to China—with regard to the New 
West. The relocation in time of the Old West proves a much thornier issue 
than its re-conceptualization in space. 

We remember that the essay’s imaginary voyage begins with the allusion 
to a conflict between Ottoman and Hungarian troops in the recent past, 
continues to sites of Roman, Greek, and Egyptian antiquity, briefly harks 
back to ancient China, and then leads the reader further westward to the 
New World and the present before returning to contemporary colonialist 
Europe. At first sight, the distribution between past and present roughly 
corresponds to that between the Old World and the New. The former is 
defined by centuries of interaction between European and Asian civiliza- 
tions, forming a unity that seems historically as divided from the New 
World as it is geographically. Montaigne encapsulates this idea by calling 
the recently discovered world “an infant world,” “so new and so infantile 
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that it is still being taught its A B C.” The metaphor of the infant, 
signiíying the presumed innocence and naiveté of American Indian civi- 
lizations, implies the idea of a developed and mature European culture, 
whose emissaries are eager to teach indigenous populations how to read. 
But, in the same passage, Montaigne acknowledges that the idea of 
American candor and gullibility is misguided—their world being “no less 
great, full, and well-limbed” than his— and not borne out by real life: “they 
were not at all behind us in natural brightness of mind and pertinence.” 
He goes on to praise the “awesome magnificence of the Cities of Cuzco 
and México” as the expression of Inca and Aztec cultural sophistication. 
The New World is older than Europeans thought, and Montaigne is the 
first to recognize the ignorance of the Old World, putting the latter in turn 
into the position of the unknowing but inquisitive infant. Seemingly divi- 
ded, both worlds share a developed culture as well as a relative lack of 
knowledge. 

The allusions to the Ottoman Empire and Ancient China take on a 
different significance as soon as the construction of world history in “Of 
Coaches” comes into focus. On one hand, the reference to China lends 
Asia a historical depth similar to that of Europe. On the other, the hint at 
the Turkish invasion of the European continent— which, as Montaigne and 
we know, could not be fended off by the Hungarians and their coaches— 
might be seen as yet another indication of “our own weakness and 
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decay,” now opposing Asia and Europe. Elsewhere in the Essays , 
Montaigne calls the Ottoman Empire the “strongest State that we see in 
the world at present,” dissociating it from the decline he diagnoses for 
“our world.” In this context, it should be noted that Renaissance 
humanists were as unsettled by the apparition of the Turks on the world 
scene, nowhere mentioned in Roman and Greek sources, as they were by 
the discovery of America. Scholars were obsessed with the question of the 
origin of the Turks, a discussion and conundrum of which Montaigne must 
have been very well aware. In short, the references to the ancient Chinese 
inventions of gun powder and print and to Turkish supremacy in the 
Eastern Mediterranean at crucial moments in the essay help create the 
tensions between past and present and Old and New World that charac- 
terize “Of Coaches.” Historically, both the New World and Asia are 
revealed to be equals in the sense that they are at once old and new, 
sophisticated and strong, whereas, geographically, Asia is clearly part of the 
supposedly ailing New East that also includes Europe. 
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Complicating the configuration of historical relationships between 
America, Europe, and Asia in “Of Coaches” even more is the generational 
model that Montaigne introduces when he predicts the “end of our world” 
and the other world’s “coming into light when ours is leaving it.” The 
assumption here is that the new or young “infant world” replaces an old 
and degenerate one: “one member will be crippled, the other in full 
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vigor.” But again, Montaigne immediately recognizes that the proposed 
opposition between the New World and the Old does not hold, thus 
underlining the already noted tension between two parts that are divided 
yet form a whole: “the universe will fali into paralysis.” What Montaigne 
presents here as a certainty in the near future by using the indicative mood, 
he has already debunked earlier in the essay when he acknowledges that the 
New World, appearing fresh and young to Europeans, is not that innocent 
and future-oriented after all. In fact, Montaigne surprises his reader toward 
the end of the essay with the observation that the Aztecs “judged, as we do, 
that the universe was near its end, and they took as a sign of this the 
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desolation that we brought upon them.” When he explains the Aztecs’ 
belief that the world’s existence is divided into five ages, Montaigne not 
only emphasizes once more how much the supposedly New and Old 
Worlds have in common but also introduces a third historical model: that 
of a one-time cycle, defined by a limited number of stages from birth to 
blossom and decay, unable to renew itself. 

Weaving back and forth between East and West, past and present, 
Montaigne gravitates toward the core of his essay, the nature of human 
history. In a pivotal passage, placed at the heart of the essay and before the 
rhetorical transition from the Old World to the New, Montaigne rejects 
the idea of human history as a natural cycle of rise and fali or as an 
open-ended succession of generations. Instead, he suggests that history is a 
continuous movement without direction and subject to repetition. In 
doing so, he leaves it open who exactly the actors of this movement are: 
“We do not go in a straight line; we rather ramble and turn this way and 
that. We retrace our steps.” As in other instances in “Of Coaches,” 
Montaigne’s nous is undetermined and can be understood as “we the 
French,” “we the Europeans” or “we humans.” Montaigne inscribes his 
readers and himself in a community—French, European, or simply human 
—that is profoundly unsettled and in search of a place in history, be it in 
the East or the West. Rather than confirming any sort of collective identity, 
references to Asia in combination with reflections about the New World 
raise the question of whether such an identity can exist and how it can be 
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justified. Integrated in a dialectic train of thought, Montaigne’s 
Orientalism is open and productive rather than close-minded and 
deterministic. 


“Knowledge Weak in Every Direction” 

“Of Coaches” is carefiilly balanced between the Old World and the New 
and between the past and the present. As we have seen, geographical and 
historical entities, Old and New World are connected in multiple ways 
through the comparisons that Montaigne implicitly draws between 
European, Asian, and American civilizations, increasingly likening them to 
each other. He acknowledges that they equal each other in cultural 
achievements and historical depth but also, at least in the case of Europe 
and America, in their reciprocai ignorance. Discovering another civilization 
sheds new light on one’s own past and present. To MontaigneT mind, the 
past of the Old World seems new—the extravagance of the Roman circus 
outdoing even the spectacular richness of the New World— and its present 
old. What appear to be exciting contemporary inventions such as gun 
powder or printing presses were known to the Chinese centuries ago. 

We have called the methodical movement between East and West and 
past and present that is at work in “Of Coaches” dialectic because it allows 
Montaigne to arrive at a third related but different issue, namely the nature 
of human history. As we have also seen, this issue is raised in a passage 
around which the textual organization of the entire essay revolves, thus 
underlining the centrality of its meaning. In that passage, Montaigne not 
only conceives of history as an askew and possibly repetitive movement, but 
also ties it to the question of human knowledge and memory. Having just 
marveled at the inventiveness of the Roman circus, he observes: 

Even in these vanities [of the Roman circus] we discover how fertile those 
ages were in minds different from ours. It is with this sort of fertility as with all 
other productions of Nature. This is not to say that she then put forth her 
utmost effort. We do not go in a straight line; we rather ramble, and turn this 
way and that. We retrace our steps. I fear that our knowledge is weak in every 
direction; we do not see very far ahead or very far behind. It embraces little 
and has a short life, short in both extent of time and extent of matter. 

At the heart of the essay lies the insight that “our” knowledge is incomplete 
and “our” minds relative in terms of creativity and intelligence. An example 
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from the past as well as the experience of the present—from the con- 
frontation with the Ottoman Empire in the East to the discovery of highly 
developed civilizations in the New West and the destruction that 
Europeans inflict on themselves and on others—all lead Montaigne to 
wonder about the variations of the human mind or esprit as part of 
cc Nature.” Because he links esprits , used in the plural, to Nature, there is 
nothing deterministic about them. By nature, Montaigne seems to suggest, 
esprits vary throughout the world and history, capable of great creativity 
and great destruction. Because of the indeterminacy of human minds, 
history is open, non-linear and unpredictable as well. Rnowledge is equally 
unstable, fallible and most of all incomplete, “weak in every direction.” 
Conditioned by the minds of any given era, it cannot remedy their 
shortcomings. These insights, spurred by European ventures toward the 
East and the West in the sixteenth century and by the concurrent (re-) 
discovery of ancient history, become a source of anxiety: “I fear.” The 
reader is reminded of the opening sequence of the essay in which 
Montaigne refutes PlutarclTs suggestion that seasickness is caused by fear 
and maintains that, in his experience, it is the jolting movement that makes 
him sick because he “was never afraid on the water.” However, he 
concedes: “Fear sometimes arises from want of judgment as well as from 
want of courage [...]; besides it takes courage to be afraid.” 42 With the 
same courage, Montaigne admits to the insufficiency of human knowledge 
and the precariousness of history, both seen in a causal relationship with 
the erratic nature of the human mind(s). 

While contemplations of East and West allow Montaigne to arrive at 
such fundamental insights, they seem to concern mostly France and 
Europe, conspicuously absent by name but, as we have seen, inscribed in 
“Of Coaches” as the perch from which Montaigne inspects the world and 
ponders history. The fluid significance of nous , of which the reader can 
never be certain if it designates the French, Europeans, or all human beings 
is a continuous reminder of the indeterminate nature of the community of 
which Montaigne claims membership for himself and for his readers. 
Through the multiple comparisons that Montaigne draws between 
Europe, Asia, and America, his country and continent also emerge as 
profoundly relativist geographical constructs with an indeterminate posi- 
tion in the world, the discovery of a New West turning them into parts of a 
New East with Asia. In “Of Coaches,” ideas of France and Europe seem 
even more affected by the insight that they are historically unhinged, 
temporary, and in flux. 
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The allusions to China and the Turks at strategic moments in “Of 
Coaches” contribute to the awareness that pre-conceived notions of 
French or Western identity are built on shifting grounds and do not 
account for the complexity of the human mind, the volatility of knowledge, 
or the unpredictable course of history. Insofar as these allusions contribute 
to the discourse about the Orient in the Essays and are an expression of 
Montaigne’s Orientalism, the latter is more at the Service of the essayisfis 
skepticism than any other school of thought. An example of early modern 
Orientalism, Montaigne’s representation of the East works in noticeably 
different ways from those Said has diagnosed for post-colonial Orientalism 
because it is always part of a specific dialectics. 

“Let us fali back to our coaches” 43 : In the end, Montaigne returns to 
the coaches as a symbol of European civilization and the suppression of the 
American Indians who are ignorant of any mode of transportation other 
than men carrying other men on their shoulders. Yet this final evocation of 
the coach also reminds us of the feeling of physical unease and sickness that 
the jolting movement of a coach ride provokes in the essayist. What 
remains in the end, then, is the possibility of a nauseous feeling not because 
of the fundamental insight that human knowledge is weak and the esprits of 
any given era fickle, but because Montaigne and his readers are well aware 
that they are bound in the indeterminate, heavily jolting course of history 
like passengers riding in a coach. 
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Mehmed II and His Woman: 

The Idea of Europe in Early Modern 
Representations of a Female Captive 


David C. Moberly 


Contemporary scholars frequently discuss what has been called the “story 
of Irene” in the context of the profound and prolonged influence it bears 
on English literature in the early modern period, on plays such as 
ShakespeareT Othello and Kyd’s Soliman and Perseda , Heywood’s Tair 
Maid of the West , MassingeUs The Renegado , and other works by Peele, 
Golfe, Carlell, and Swinhoe. Yet the story (which I summarize briefly 
below) was confined neither to the early modern period nor to England. 
Adaptations extended well into the English Restoration period and 
beyond, as well as into Spanish, Italian, French, and German literatures 
from the íifteenth to the eighteenth centuries. The Irene narra ti ve, then, 
does not belong to any individual linguistic group or national tradition but 
is instead more European in the sense that it was translated, adapted, and 
appropriated in a variety of contexts throughout the continent. As such, 
the tale merits consideration within this broader context. 

Although names and details change as the Irene narrative evolves, its 
basic plot remains essentially the same: Irene, a Greek woman, is captured 
by Turks during the conquest of Constantinople. She is delivered to the 
Sultan Mahomet, who quickly falis in love with her and eventually spends 
so much time with her that one of his servants, Mustapha, tells him he will 
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be overthrown by his soldiers if he does not separate himself from her. 
Mahomet then orders his pashas to gather around him, sets Irene by his 
side, and asks the men whether they think that they could ever part with 
something so lovely. The nobles admit that it seems impossible and would 
take extraordinary willpower to do such a thing, whereupon Mahomet 
seizes Irene by the hair and slices off her head in one stroke. He then begins 
anew his invasion of Eastern Europe. 

Because following the narrative’s movements throughout the continent 
is beyond the scope of this chapter, I will focus on the transformation of the 
tale from its origins in Venetian stories about the Ottoman court, through 
Matteo BandelkPs 1554 Novelle , and finally (by way ofFrance) to England 
and CarlelPs play Osmond, the Great Turk (1637-1642) so as to add a new 
dimension to recent studies of captivity in early modern literature. So far, 
critics have analyzed the ways in which male European identity was 
threatened or reaffirmed in captivity narratives and dramas, all written by 
men, while offering less insight into how such tales represented European 

o 

women’s identities through captivity. 3 Irene, or the unnamed woman in 
Mehmed ITs seraglio on whom she is historically based, never speaks for 
herself in telling her story, unlike her male captive counterparts, many of 
whom wrote or dictated to others their experiences as slaves. 4 Irene’s col- 
lective image, then, is as disconnected from that of any actual, historical 
woman in the Ottoman seraglio as her Turkish counterparts (Mahomet, 
Maometto, Melcoshus) are from Mehmed II. Thus, the character of Irene 
functions as a representation in much the same way as the Orient, specifi- 
cally in the abstract sense in which Said defines it near the end of 
Orientalism : “a topos , a set of references, a congeries of characteristics, that 
seems to have its origin in a quota tion, or a fragment of a text, or a citation 
of someone else’s work [...], or some bit of previous imagining, or an 
amalgam of all these.” 5 Irene, like the Orient, operates “as representations 
usually do, for a purpose, according to a tendency, in a specific, historical, 
intellectual, and even economic setting.” 6 In other words, in the case of the 
narrative trajectory explored here, Irene’s story is less about Irene than 
about its many European translators, adaptors, and appropriators. 

As the character of Irene develops and adapts in its journey from 
Istanbul to Venice, from Venice to Lombardy, from Lombardy to Paris, 
and from Paris to London, an image of the idea of Europe itself is revealed. 
Irene comes to stand for Europe—its collective hopes, fears, strengths, and 
foibles—as it confronts the Ottoman world. As author after author rep- 
resents the European/Oriental encounter as a relationship between a 
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Turkish Sultan and a Greek woman, what emerges is a Europe that is 
increasingly fragmented, dynamic, and evolving—changing as much as 
Irene herself. What begins as a brief tale intended to demonstrate the cruelty 
of Mehmed II to a woman in his seraglio becomes the story of a Greek 
woman on the eastern fringes of European identity, used by writers to 
establish a contrast between what is and is not proper European behavior in 
confrontations with the Other. To be more specific, the figure of Irene that 
Bandello creates as a symbolic warning against trusting the Eastern Other, 
and as a means of encouraging Europeans to unite against a common foe, 
becomes in England a character who represents an increasingly fragmented, 
faithless Europe forced to negotiate with the Other at its own peril. 

European Love, Oriental Lust: The Irene Narrativh 

in Italy and France 

Matteo Bandello wrote the first literary version of the tale of Irene for the 
initial printing of his Novelle (1554). The story’s historical descriptions, in 
which Mustafa, the Sultan’s servant, reminds his Sultan of the greatness of 
his predecessors, rely upon Paolo Giovio’s 1537 Turcicarum Rerum 
Commmtarius. The story of Irenea (as Bandello renders it) and her 
murder comes from a passage in Historia Turchesca , widely attributed to 
Giovanni-Maria Angiolello, a Venetian former captive, servant, and officer 
at the Porte during the reign of Mehmed II. Angiolello’s version of the tale 
features in Historia as one of two anecdotes describing Mehmed ITs 
cruelty, which Angiolello says was “infinite.” In Angiolello^ story, 
Mehmed II spends so much time with a woman in his seraglio that he 
neglects affairs of State. When he recognizes his error in spending too 
much time with her, he goes one day into his seraglio and kills her. He then 
regrets this act so intensely that he falis ill. Angiolello concludes the tale by 
stating: “[I]n this way he defeated and destroyed the love that he had 
borne for that woman.” The woman herself is unnamed and her 
nationality and religion are unstated, with Angiolello describing her merely 
as “very shapely.” Whether the story is true is difficult to determine, 
although Angiolello, as Mehmed ITs treasurer, was certainly in a position 
at the Porte to have heard such rumors more directly than most 
Venetians. Although it is impossible to be certain about the veracity of 
any historical Irene and her origins, BandelkPs narrative appears to have 
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drawn upon an amalgam of Angiolello’s work, other popular tales of 
Mehmed IFs cruelty, and chronicles of Ottoman history such as GiovkPs. 

It is Bandello who takes this obscure anecdote of AngiolelkPs and 
develops it into the narrative that would, in time, spread throughout 
Europe. He adds several key features to the story, for example, giving 
Angiolello’s woman a name (Irenea) and a nationality (Greek). He also 
makes her a part of the spoils of Mehmed IFs conquest of Constantinople, 
thus directly connecting her to a key moment in the history of Europe, one 
that had been a historical reference point for many Christians’ deepest fears 
regarding the Ottoman menace since 1453. Also, in Bandello, Irenea is 
killed not in the private confines of Mehmed’s seraglio, but in public, in the 
presence of all of the Sultan’s pashas. Her murder thus becomes, instead of 
Mehmed’s private supposed self-conquering act, a public spectacle for all of 
the greatest in the realm to see. Thus, in the hands of Bandello, the 
character of Irene and her fate gain a far greater significance in the story 
than they had in Angiolello. 

Irenea’s importance is emphasized in the moralistic first lines of the tale, 
which warn women against false love, asking them: “Will you be certified, 
ladies mine, that many say they love and know not what they say, for that 
what they call love is no love, but a disorderly appetite, an unbridled desire, 
a blind and bestial frenzy?” In Bandello’s version, this distinction between 
love and lust is a crucial factor in Irenea’s fate. She fully trusts that the 
Sultan’s love for her will save her, and does not realize, as she is dressed “in 
richer apparel [...] than she had ever yet worn,” that “she [is] decking 
herselffor her own exequies.” She falis public prey to the Sultan’s lust and 
barbarism, having trusted in his love for her. Love of the Other, the story 
suggests, is not to be trusted, nor is familiarity the manner in which one 
should manage an encounter with the Orient. Instead, the tale promotes 
other values, as the greatest threat to the Sultan’s safety is articulated by 
Mustafa in his plea that the Sultan return to his militaristic ways, pointing 
out that the “Pope doth nought but send his prelates hither and thither, to 
unite all the princes of Christendom for thy ruin. If the Christians should 
unite together, which God forfend, what should we do?” Bandello, then, 
uses Irenea to illustrate the danger of embracing the Eastern Other, and 
inserts a plea for Christian unity as a far preferable alternative. 

Bandello’s novella was translated and adapted into French by Pierre 
Boaistuau as the second story in his 1559 Histoires Trafiques, a collection 
so popular that it was republished four more times that same year. The 
Peace of Cateau-Cambrésis was also signed in 1559, ending the wars 
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between France and Italy. Boaistuau’s prefatory material betrays this 
conflicLs deep echoes within the work, and, perhaps, the motive behind his 
profoundly influential adaptation of the Irene narra tive. He unapologeti- 
cally States that he has not simply translated Bandelkfs stories, but remade 
them into a “new form,” mocking the Italian’s style as so “rude,” “uníit,” 
and “poor” that he has been forced to “recast everything anew.” In later 
editions of the Histoires tmjjiques, Boaistuau goes so far as to make direct 
pronouncements about the linguistic superiority of his own language, 
claiming that what is “rough and crude in his [Bandelkfs] Lombard” is 
much better in French. Boaistuau’s version of the story, then, is intended 
in part as a form of conquest, demonstrating the dominance of the French 
language, and, by extension, of France itself, over Italy and its idiom. 
Despite the distinctions and hierarchies that he creates between his work 
and Bandelkfs in his preface, however, his version of the story of Irene 
remains one in which, ironically, the importance of Christian unity is 
emphasized. Mustapha, again, warns the Sultan that “the grand Pontiff of 
Rome” seeks to unite the Christians in war against him. 1 ' Boaistuau, then, 
may mock the Italian States, but when it comes to the threat of the 
Ottoman Empire, unity is suddenly a necessity, and European identity, at 
least in this tale, maintains its association with a common corps of 
Christendom. 

With regard to Irene, or Hyrenée, herself, although Boaistuau is cele- 
brated for the many psychological details he adds to Bandelkfs stories— 
descriptions of characters’ interior thoughts and motives—he manages to 
avoid offering much insight into her internai character at all. His psy¬ 
chological embellishments do appear in a number of passages describing 
Mahomet. For example, when Mahomet responds to his servanhs sug- 
gestion that he spend less time with Hyrenée, he speaks “agitated by 
diverse tempests, without other thought, his eyes enflamed with great ire 
and furor.” In Bandello, the Sultan speaks to his servant “with a good 
countenance.”^ Later, before he addresses his pashas and kills Hyrenée, 
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Boaistuau’s Mahomet “turnfs] his furious eyes here and there.” In 
Bandello, the Sultan speaks without any narrative comment on his 
expression. 

For all the changes made to MahomeLs character, however, Boaistuau’s 
Hyrenée remains as Hat and static as Bandello’s Irenea. In neither the 
Italian nor the French version is there any comment on her adjustment to 
her new surroundings, her longing for home, or her feelings toward the 
Sultan, elements that are only developed in later adaptations. In both 
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Bandello and Boaistuau’s versions, we are told only that she is named 
Irene, beautiful, about seventeen years old, and Greek. The only detail that 
Boaistuau adds is in regard to her exterior. He mentions that her hair is 
blond, a detail not included in versions by Bandello or Angiolello, while 
describing the way in which Mahomet laces her hair in his hand before 
cutting off her head. Thus, ironically, while Boaistuau has long been 
championed by critics for adding detailed descriptions of characters’ inner 
thoughts to Bandello’s novellas, the only detail he adds to the character of 
Hyrenée is exterior, superficial, and —in all likelihood—aims to titillate. 

Yet even these early images of Irene reveal something by their silence. 
Namely, what is important about Irene, and what marks her as European, 
is not her words, her thoughts, or her beliefs, but her race and her country. 
She does not speak in either Bandello or Boaistuau’s versions of the tale. 
Her association with Constantinople— and the racial signifier of her blond 
hair—however, mark her as European. She stands, then, not only as a 
warning against the Cí terrible vice of wanton love,” as Boaistuau States 
moralistically in his brief prologue to the tale, but also against too-familiar 
relations between Europe and the Orient. Thus, in versions by both 
Bandello and Boaistuau, Irene serves as an admonition against embracing 
or trusting the Eastern enemy and as a rallying point for the cause of 
European unity against an Ottoman threat. 

A Fragmented Europe, a Vilified Irene: 

The Narrative in England Before Osmond 

By 1566, the first English version of the Irene narrative appeared as the 
fortieth “nouell” in the first volume of William Painter’s Palace ofPleasure, 
a collection that was popular enough to be republished in 1569 and 
1575. Careful comparison makes it very clear that Painter’s version is an 
almost lock-step translation of Boaistuau. The French text had been 
available in London since at least 1559. 28 In that year, Pierre Boaistuau, as 
a Huguenot, faced religious persecution and fled to England after the 
sudden death of Henri II. Seeking asylum and the favor of the Queen, he 
dedicated a new edition of the Histoires trafiques to Elizabeth I before 
meeting her in person at her court the next year to present her with his 

. . 29 

writmgs. 

English writers do not make significant changes to Boaistuau’s story 
until the I590s. At that time, Irene’s character alters drastically, becoming 
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far more fleshed out in new, highly negative, anti-Catholic detail. In these 
new adaptations, her character is much more central and crucial, and her 
name begins to be included within the title of the work itself, as for 
example, in George Peele’s play The Turkish Mahomet and Hyrin the Tair 
Greek (early 1590s) and William Barksted’s 1611 Hiren: or the Tair Greek 
(as opposed to BandelkPs “Mahomet, Emperor of the Turks, Cruelly 
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Slayeth One of his Women,” which omits her name entirely). What’s 
more, Irene’s thoughts and beliefs become paramount, as her character 
becomes a Catholic straw-woman in Protestant propaganda against Rome. 
Although Peele’s The Turkish Mahomet and Hyrin the Tair Greek is now 
lost, references to it in other contemporary works by Shakespeare, Dekker, 
Middleton, and Goughe suggest that Peele created an Irene figure who 
essentially became “the Turkish MahometY’ whore. Peele is known to 
have written anti-Catholicism into other plays of his, such as The Battle of 
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Aleazar and The Old Wives* Tale , and his description of Hyrin in Merrie 
eoneeited iests of George Peele , makes it very clear what kind of character she 
was in Mahomet and Hyrin : 

his Christianly pen had writ Finis to the famous Play of the Turkish 
Mahamet, and Hyrin the faire Greeke, in Italian called a Curtezan; in Spaine, 
a Margerite; in French, vn Curtain; in England, among the barbarous, a 
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Whore; but among the Gentle, their vsuall associates, a Puncke. 

William Barksted also highlighted Irene’s unfaithful nature, as well as the 
faults of her religion, in his poem Hiren: or the Tair Greek. His Hiren, despite 
her initial, chaste resistance to her captorT advances, ultimately gives in to the 
temptation and the promise of wealth and pleasure. When she first meets 
Amurath, her captor, she directly refers to her belief in religious images, 
hoping that it will save her. But Amurath attacks her belief: 

These are but shifts of Friers, tales farre fet. 

Dearest, He teach thee my diuinity, 

Our Mecha’s [sic] is not hung with Imagery, 

To tell vs of a virgin-bearing-sonne, 

Our adoration to the Moone is set, 

That par dons all that in the darke is done. 

In the end, Hiren’s response only serves to seal her doom: “what I prize 
more precious then imagery,/Heauens, grant the same my bane and 
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mine be [...].” Rather than connecting this dependence on imagery 
with Greek Orthodoxy, Barksted emphasizes Hiren’s Roman Catholicism. 
In his initial efforts to woo her, Amurath promises her (falsely) that “they 
who most abhorre idolatry ,/Shall tender Catholicke conceites to thee.” In 
the moment when she finally gives into Amurattfs desires, Barksted says 
that she “Dispences now a little with the Pope,” and soon after, Barksted 
States, “No pardon will she now implore of Rome.” In the world of 
English Protestantism, HireiPs tmst in Roman Catholicism, imagery, and 
idolatry makes her giving in to Amurath something to be expected, as she 
would be essentially replacing one false religion with another. Thus, 
Barksted’s highlighting of Hiren’s tmst in “imagery” serves to direct a 
not-so-subtle jab at Roman Catholic idolatry, which he saw as dominating 
much of the continent. 

By this time in Irene’s journey, then, her status becomes complicated by 
an increasingly fragmented idea of Europe, which had become a “Divided 
House” of Protestants, Catholics, and Orthodoxies vying for control over 
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both Europe’s physical geography and its identity. Calls for Christian 
unity against the Ottomans are completely absent in Peele and Barksted. 
Instead, division and difference are emphasized. Irene is used, not as a 
spectacle of pity to rally behind, but as a symbol of the worst and weakest 
of her kind—faithless, superficial, pleasure-seeking, a veritable whore of 
Babylon. Ottoman lust and cruelty are still emphasized, but the suggestion 
is that the Sultan’s success with Irene (and, perhaps by extension, his 
military success in the more Eastern, “Catholic” parts of Europe) comes 
because of idolatry, faithlessness, and hedonism. 

Sympathy for Greece, a Martyred Irene: Lodowick 
Carlell’s Osmondthe Great Turk 

This decidedly negative depiction of Irene and of the State of 
Euro-Ottoman relations is contrasted by Lodowick CarlelPs adaptation of 
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the narrative in his Osmond , the Great Turk (1637-1642). CarlelPs 
drama, like Peele’s play and Barksted’s poem, follows Boaistuau’s basic 
plot, as well as the English custom of more outspoken Irene figures 
(perhaps in part because, on the stage, it makes less sense to have a major 
character remain mute). His Irene figure, Despina, is captured during the 
conquest of a large, unnamed Greek city and placed in the Emperor 
Melcoshus’s harem by Osmond (Mustafa), his servant. Her beauty and 
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womanly favors distract Melcoshus (Mahomet) from his royal duties, and 
she is ultimately slain, though not beheaded, as a sacrifice to appease his 
soldiers. Mark Hutchings observes that Despina is condemned for “turning 
turk” and clearly labeled as a “theatrically redefined, Jacobean schemer.” 

A closer look at the play’s historical context, as well as its contrast with 
earlier adaptations of the Irene narra ti ve, however, reveals something quite 
different. Carlell diverts from the trend of Peele and Barksted by portraying 
Despina in a comparatively positive, sympathetic light. In this, he reflects 
Charles I and William Laud’s strengthening of relations between the 
Anglican and the Greek Orthodox churches, 4 as well as a consciousness of 
the religious persuasion of his patron, Queen Henrietta Maria. Rather 
than dying in sin, then, Despina takes on the role of a martyr in carrying the 
faith to her Muslim captors. In her, Carlell creates an Irene figure whose 
actions and successes suggest that appropriate European relations with the 
Orient may come to good, despite their danger, and reestablishes a hope in 
European religious faith. 

Unlike authors of earlier works featuring Irene figures, Carlell makes it 
clear that Despina does not give in to sensual pleasure and luxury com- 
pletely, nor does she abandon her religion. Instead, she has a clear 
Christianizing influence over her captor and lover, and his court. This 
influence is apparent in a variety of moments throughout the play. Despina 
initially refuses the King’s advances towards her, and is not tempted by the 
thought of power she might gain through a relationship with him. She 
makes it clear that although she sees that she would “be able to command 
Melcoshus, and in him the world,” she desires instead to return home. She 
attempts to persuade Osmond to abandon his monarch, convert to 
Christianity, and take her back to Europe. When Osmond, although 
tempted by her beauty, declines out of a sense of duty, Despina is put in a 
difficult position, but handles it well. After a scene in which Melcoshus 
nearly rapes Despina out of desperation, she persuades him to woo her by 
his love rather than force her. Her beauty proves powerful enough to plant 
within him the first seeds of conversion from a lustful Tatar into a man who 
can feel and express a more noble and (in the context of the play) European 
and Christian form of affection: love. As Melcoshus says to her, in an early 
outward sign of his inner conversion: “I will not looke on you, your eies 
tho chaste may more encrease my lust, which my minds pure love makes 
me now know to be a crime ;/And hold our Prophet Mahomet unjust,/ 
That made no lawes against a Princes lust.” 
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The religious change in Melcoshus grows and deepens as the play 
continues. Later, in a conversation with Osmond, Melcoshus confesses, 
“her [Despina’s] [...] good opinion I strive more to gain, than all the 
world’s; and by those Christian vertues that she proposes too, Faith and 
Temperance.” A few lines after this, Despina enters the scene, requesting 
that Melcoshus be merciful to “some of my religion, and your enemies,” 
presumably Christian prisoners of war, recently captured. He replies 
immediately, “[t]hough they had plotted against my life, I freely pardon 
them,” even adding, shockingly, “Mahomet himselfe shall cease to be 
adored, if he be not assistant to your wishes.” At the beginning of act 
four, Despina says to Osmond, “the Emperour, in my command ore him, 
makes all the empire subject to my will.” In addition she confirms that “her 
faith fis] kept sacred to Melcoshus”: her Christianity remains intact despite 
her relationship with the King. She has not turned Turk. She is turning 
Melcoshus Christian. 

As the play progresses, the protagonists’ relationship grows quite 
deep. Despina eventually confesses to Osmond that it is Melcoshus “whom 
[...] I in my soul adore.” By this time in the play, Melcoshus has already 
declared, “shee’s no longer cruell, I have enjoyed her freely, by her own 
consent.” These words suggest that he has entered into a sexual rela¬ 
tionship with her, as they echo his lines in the earlier, attempted-rape scene 
in which Despina refuses to consent to MelcoshusT advances and he 
accuses her of “crueltie” against him. Yet, in the same moment in which 
the text implies that Despina and Melcoshus have become sexual partners, 
Despina’s Christian status is again emphasized. She tells Osmond once 
more: “I have a suit concerning the releasing some poore prisoners for 
which you from the Emperour must receave order, who strait will visit 
me,” presumably a reference to more Christians held prisoner within the 
Empire whom she requests he set free. Thus, although Despina does 
presumably “fali” in the sense of losing her virginity, Carlell softens the 
blow and makes it clear that her European, Christian identity and influence 
have remained intact. Despina thus appears all the more noble in com- 
parison to previous, anti-Catholic versions of her character in the Irene 
narrative, living as an example of European virtues and faith and developing 
those characteristics in her captors. : 

The death scene provides perhaps the strongest evidence that the text 
exonerates Despina. Unlike Barksted’s Hiren, she is not speechless and 
shocked in her final moments. Her face is not frozen in unsuspecting 
horror at a terrible fate that has come at the moment she felt at the height 
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of her power. Despina offers one final prayer to God before dying, a prayer 
that takes on the form of a confession, as Despina pleads her own cause as a 
martyr in the absence of last rites: “Oh me, my fault lay in my blood, let 
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that expiate my sin against heaven, mercy, mercy.” Melcoshus testifies to 
Despina’s identity, saying “the perfect Christian is so proud of nought as 
Martyrdom,” and eulogizes her as “the advocate of all those of her faith,” 
adding that “amongst those of her sect, she cannot misse the adoration of a 
Saint.” Regardless of whether or not one considers Melcoshus’s testi- 
mony of Despina trustworthy, his are remarkable words of praise, coming 
as they do from the lips of a formerly Muslim, Tatar King. Ultimately, the 
only character who challenges her innocence, calling her a “painted 
Sorceresse,” is the duplicitous villain of the play, Halycon, who uses this 
characterization of her to incite the soldiers against the King. 55 Even 
Odmer, who directly challenges Melcoshus and accuses him of “too much 
Love” for Despina, never goes so far as to attack her character and, in the 
end, acknowledges her innocence: her murder, he says, “moves my pitty, 
this was no end of mine, heaven knowes.” 

Thus, Carlell counters and complicates earlier, anti-Catholic versions of 
the Irene narrative and creates the only female character captive in 
Islamicate lands in early modern English drama to be exonerated and to 
remain Christian despite losing her virginity in her captivity. He also puts 
an Irene figure on stage that both embodies the newfound friendship 
between the Anglican and Greek Orthodox Church and embraces the 
King’s marriage to a Catholic Queen. CarlelPs Irene, then, is one that 
promotes a new idea of a unified Europe, and a hope that its religious faith 
will prevail, although not without tragedy. 

In the larger narrative trajectory explored here, then, as European 
authors have used the Irene narrative to represent the divide between 
Europe and the Orient and the possibility or impossibility of negotiating it, 
the image of Irene has been shown to be as varied and changing as a 
kaleidoscope. In mid-sixteenth-century France and Italy, when Ottoman 
defeats are still fresh in the minds of Europeans, she serves to promote 
European unity against the Eastern foe, while in sixteenth-century 
England, as anti-Catholic fervor rages, she serves as a symbol of division, 
then, later, of hope and tragedy. As the only European character in each of 
her stories, at different historical moments and in the hands of different 
writers she represents her continent as truly beautiful and irresistible, 
foolish and faithless, wise and pious, as a whore and as a virgin. 
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Ultimately, then, Irene herself, along with her narra ti ve, falis far short of 
representing anything like the kind of “declarative, self-evident and time- 
less eternal” described by Edward Said. 58 Instead, in her migration 
through the continent, Irene is just as malleable, discursive, and irreducible 
as her Oriental counterpart, Mahomet, resisting any simplified definition or 
representation of what is “European” or of what a proper relationship of 
Europeans with the Orient might look like. Even as the contours of her 
story remain the same, the image Irene projects remains as varied and 
changing as the idea(s) of Europe from which she is born. 
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Was There a Pan-European Orientalism? 
Icelandic and Flemish Perspectives 
on Captivity in Muslim North África 

( 1628 - 1656 ) 


Toby Wikstróm 


Many cultural historians have observed that “Europe,” the signiíier com- 
bining geography and cultural identity which seems rather self-evident to 
us today, was still very much in formation in the early modern era and only 
gradually supplanted the coexisting older term “Christendom” ( chris- 
ticmitas) as the designation of the continenfis collective identity in the early 
eighteenth century. This protracted development of European con- 
sciousness forms the basis for one of Edward SakPs central claims in the 
influential Orientalism (1978), namely that “the Orient [...] helped to 
define Europe (or the West) as its contrasting image, idea, personality, 
experience” even before the rise of Orientalism proper in the late eigh- 
teenth century 7 Underlying this claim is the assumption that different 
cultures in the area now called Europe, despite obvious divergences in 
religion and culture, imagined the Muslim world in a similar manner. 
According to this line of thinking, the early modern European discourse— 
by which I mean the body of tropes and vocabulary in collective usage—on 
the cultures of Islam, whether originating in Catholic or Protestant States, 
would have held constant across the continent. At first glance, the argu- 
ment seems manifestly self-evident, for researchers would have scant 
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trouble verifying that anti-Muslim, and particularly anti-Ottoman, vitriol 
obeyed no denominational boundaries and ran through all areas of early 
modern western Christendom from Catholic Hungary, Christianity^ 
eastern bulwark against Ottoman expansion, to Lutheran Iceland in the 
North Atlantic, from the Iberian Península to England, from Catholic 

o 

Rome to the Protestant German States. 

Yet what of the geographical and cultural space forming Europe’s 
Southern frontier, the Mediterranean? Building upon the pioneering work 
of the historian Fernand Braudel, whose archival research unearthed 
widespread patters of interaction across faith lines in the Mediterranean, 
scholars within the rising field of Mediterranean Studies have mounted a 
serious challenge to Orientalism in the last decade, arguing forcefully that 
the Christian-Muslim binary at the heart of SakPs theory does not reflect 
the hybridity and porous cultural boundaries of the Inland Sea. 

The theoretical challenge posed by Mediterranean Studies to Saidian 
Orientalism gives occasion to reactivate two lines of inquiry that might 
otherwise seem long exhausted. First, was there, as Said would assume, a 
pan-European discourse on the Muslim world born out of specifically 
Mediterranean experiences that helped fashion a collective European 
identity? Second— and this question is inevitable, given the enduring crit¬ 
icai traction of Orientalism and the scholarly debates surrounding it—if 
such a general discourse existed, might one call it “Orientalist” in the 
Saidian sense of the term? This chapter attempts to give a preliminary 
answer to those crucial questions by examining two narratives of 
Mediterranean, and more specifically, North African captivity: the Traveis 
of Reverend Olafur Epfilsson (Reisubók sem Olafs Egilssonar) , written in 
Iceland in approximately 1628 but remaining in manuscript form until 
1741, and The Aeeount of the Captivity and Liberation of Sir Emanuel 
D Ar anda (La Relation de la captivité & liberte du sieur Emanuel 
D Ar anda), which was authored by a French-speaking native of Flanders in 
the Spanish Netherlands and first published in 1656. Although these two 
texts originate from vastly different areas of what we now call Europe— 
Iceland, a poor, sparsely populated Lutheran colony of Denmark on the 
continenfis North Atlantic outskirts, and Flanders, a wealthy, populous 
Catholic province under Spanish rule at the crossroads of the mainland— 
they represent North African captivity similarly, but this similarity does not 
reside entirely in an Orientalist hostility toward Islam. This position does 
manifest itself in their texts, but coexists in both with another type of 
discourse. Egilsson and D’Aranda represent their experiences of captivity 
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through a complex mixture of negative Orientalist tropes and tolerant, 
proto-ethnographic discourse unanticipated by Said. The argument does 
not demonstrate the inadequacy of SakPs approach for analyzing 
cross-cultural interaction in the Mediterranean, but rather the need to 
position Orientalism as a useful theoretical perspective along with that of 
Mediterranean Studies. The discussion of texts by Egilsson and DAxanda 
will also show that the pan-Europeanism theorized by Said is not enabled 
by a Muslim enemy against which all Christians can uni te, as he presumes, 
but rather by the descriptions of Europeans from different nations and 
regions gathered in Mediterranean collectivities such as ship decks or slave 
quarters. 


Narratives of North African Captivity 

Both captivity in the Mediterranean and personal accounts of it were 
widespread during the early modern period. Just as Muslims endured sei- 
zure by Christian corsairs, Christians were captured by pirates, many of 
whom were Christians or Christian converts to Islam, in the Mediterranean 
or the Atlantic and sold into slavery on the Barbary Coast. Although 
estimates of the number of captives vary significantly from one source to 
another, it appears that at any one time during the period 1550-1700 
thousands of Christians languished in the kingdom of Morocco or the 
Ottoman protectorates of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, with a peak in the 
first half of the lóOOs and a noticeable decline by the 168Os as Christian 
States began to gain the upper hand militarily against the Barbary Coast. 
From these experiences sprang what Nabil Matar has called the “corpus 
captivitis,” the body of early modern narratives of Christian captivity and 

f-7 

enslavement. Reflecting the increase in the number of Christians held in 
Barbary in the late sixteenth century, narratives of enslavement in 
Portuguese, English, Spanish, French, and other languages began 
appearing in the late 1570s and by the 165Os had become an established 
subgenre of the travei narrative. 

Experiences by Egilsson and DAxanda in North África fit this historical 
pattern of enduring and writing about captivity. Egilsson, a pastor in the 
Westman Islands off the Southern coast of Iceland, was captured along with 
some 400 of his compatriots when corsair vessels from Salé (present-day 
Rabat) and Algiers struck his area and the coast of the main island in a 
series of raids in June and July 1627. After those unprecedented attacks, 
which later became known in Iceland as the Turkish Raid ( Tyrkjarâniò ), 
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the marauders transported their prey back to their home ports and sold 
them into slavery. Egilsson was brought to Algiers and enslaved there, yet 
won his release after a few months to obtain a ransom for his fellow cap- 
tives. He arrived back in Iceland in 1628, about a year after his original 
capture and thereafter wrote an account of his experiences, the Reisubók , 
which was cited by the Icelandic churcffs 1643 official history of the 
Turkish Raid and circulated in manuscript form well into the nineteenth 
century, implying a certain readership among Egilsson’s contemporaries 
and later generations. The text eventually appeared in print as a Danish 
translation in 1741, with the íirst Icelandic edition foliowing in 1852. 1 

D’Aranda followed a trajectory similar to that of Egilsson. In 1640, only 
some thirteen years after the Icelander’s seizure, D’Aranda was returning 
to his native Bruges from Spain when he was captured by pirates off the 
coast of Brittany and sold into slavery in Algiers, the same city as Egilsson. 
D’Aranda was released in 1642 and returned home, but did not publish the 
account of his experience until 1656. One of the longest extant narratives 
of captivity in Algiers, D’Aranda’s text—comprised of a linear narrative and 
thirty-seven short “relations particulières” or anecdotes—was republished 
in Paris the following year and enjoyed a measured international success 
through the early 168Os, receiving multiple editions in French and 
appearing in English and Dutch translation. 

Because the geographical and cultural background of the Flemish 
Catholic D’Aranda differs greatly from that of the Icelandic Protestant 
Egilsson, their narratives lend themselves well to investigating the existence 
of SakPs assumed pan-European Orientalism. Composed within three 
decades of each other, circa 1628 and 1656, respectively, both are 
first-person accounts in which the authors detail their almost contempo- 
raneous experience of seizure by corsairs, enslavement in Algiers, eventual 
liberation, and return to their homeland. ~ Because the texts were com¬ 
posed at roughly the same time, and because many of their salient char- 
acteristics—subject matter, genre, and narrative voice—are identical, one 
can reason that any major diíference in their representation of their captor 
societies would most likely not stem from those common characteristics. 
Instead, one would need to attribute any such difference to some other 
factor, for instance the authors’ greatly differing religious and cultural 
backgrounds. The presence of major similarities in these disparate authors’ 
representations of Muslim North África, on the other hand, would suggest 
that inhabitants of different parts of Europe had a similar view of the 
region. A generalized European discourse on the Muslim world therefore 
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would exist, which in turn, as Said claims, would contribute to the gradual 
construction of a collective European consciousness. A close reading of 
narratives by Egilsson and D’Aranda reveals, however, that the two texts’ 
major similarity resides not only in their common deployment of negative 
Orientalist commonplaces but also in their tolerant, proto-ethnographical 
descriptions of their North African captors. 

Orientalist Tropes 

Egilsson’s text contains many disparaging representations of Muslim North 
África, one of which is his description of Algiers. He portrays the Barbary 
State as a fertile and materially abundant locus that stands in stark contrast 
to the barrenness of his native Iceland: 

[T]he land grows two crops during the year, and all the fruits of the earth— 
corn, grapes, grain—grow like this. This grass is never cut, and sheep and 
cattle are never put into houses because there is no winter there, never any 
frost or snow at any time the whole year round. The Windows are uncovered 
except for iron bars. The sheep, which are both big and fat, lamb two times a 

1 3 

year. 

Yet Egilsson immediately undercuts this laudatory description of Algiers’ 
material wealth through an allusion to the biblical psalms attributed to 
King David: “They fi.e. the inhabitants of Algiers] receive the good things 
in this life, perhaps. Many there are who look fair and embellish themselves 
in order to better carry out their evil business, as David says. But we belong 
to the Lord.” 14 Egilsson thus creates an opposition between Muslims and 
Christians; while the “Turks” obtain their rewards in the worldly realm, 
Egilsson and his fellow Christians will receive theirs in the infinitely supe¬ 
rior afterlife. From his Pauline perspective, the Turks represent the sinful 
letter and the Christians the purifying spirit. In conformity to St. PauPs 
thinking, the spirit will sweep away the letter. 1 

Muslims are described in equally negative terms in D’Aranda’s narrative. 
For instance, he States that “the Turcs observe many superstitious cere- 
monies” such as casting pots of oil when Crossing the Strait of Gibraltar; 
although he does not squarely condemn the rites, his description of them as 
superstitious rehearses the longstanding Christian trope that Islam is an 
erroneous faith. Yet the duality between Christians and Muslims appears 
most notably in a chapter appended to the main narrative, entitled “L’or a 
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plus de pouvoir que Pamour parmi les Turcs” (“That the Turks Prefer 
Money before Love”). Among no other people, DAxanda writes, does 
money trump love as much as among the Turks, who are ruled by avar- 
ice. The only proof D’Aranda provides for this vast generalization is a 
single, brief anecdote. As this and the prior example show, D’Aranda’s text, 
much like Egilsson’s Keisubók , represents Muslims at times as a monolithic 
Other imbued with essential, negative characteristics such as worldliness, 
superstition, and in this last case, greed. 

This duplicated Othering of Egilsson and D’Aranda’s Turkish Muslim 
captors conforms well to one of the core concepts of Orientulism , imagi- 
native geography, which Said invokes when discussing early modern rep- 
resentations of Islam. Although Said argues that Orientalism, “a Western 
style for dominating, restructuring, and having authority over the Orient” 
through the intertwined, mutually reinforcing means of military and 
political power, on one hand, and academic and literary discourse on the 
other, is only fully established after the Enlightenment, he contends that 
the Orientalist “system of representa tion” is founded upon an “imaginative 
geography” which one can trace back in time from the present all the way 
to Hellenic antiquity, via the early modern and medieval periods. This 
imaginative geography divides the world into Western and Eastern halves 
and constructs the latter as the cultural opposite of the West (and of 
Europe) by portraying it as irrational, cruel, luxurious, effeminate, sensual, 
or otherwise inferior. Clearly, this doubled division manifests itself in 
Egilsson’s association of Christians with the spirit and Turks with the 
senses, and in D’Aranda’s characterization of Turks as avaricious and 
superstitious. 


Protoethnography 

In addition to these Orientalist representations of Muslims in both narra- 
tives, however, a tolerant, descriptive discourse exists that does not 
Champion religious or cultural difference and does not place Christians and 
Muslims in hierarchical opposition. Perhaps the most striking example of 
this discourse in the Keisubók is Egilsson’s description of his pirate captors: 

Truly speaking, they are like other peoples: different in size and look, some 
small, some large, some black. Some are not of Turkish origin at all but are 
Christian people of other countries such as England, Germany, Denmark, or 
Norway [...]. The Turks all have black hair, and they shave their heads and 
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their beards, except on the upper lip. They are not a wicked looking people. 

Rather, they are quiet and well-tempered in their manner—if it is possible to 

describe them like that. 21 

Although he condemns the corsairs elsewhere as the “servants of Satan,” in 
that instance Egilsson does not portray them as a monolithic Other in 
accordance with SakPs imaginative geography. Instead, Egilsson empha- 
sizes their physical and religious diversity. The “Turks,” at least with regard 
to natural physical attributes, are “like other peoples.” This observation 
emphasizes the pirates’ shared humanity with Christians. Egilsson avoids 
essentializing the corsairs by accentuating the variety of nationalities and 
the presence of renegades among the pirates. The clauses that bookend the 
quote, ÍC truly speaking” and “if it is possible to describe them like that”—in 
addition to the fact that he calls the corsairs “evil men” (“illjayõi”) in the 
immediately preceding sentence—suggest that Egilsson makes his rela- 
tivistic observations reluctantly, and contrary to received notions of 
Muslims. Nevertheless, he makes them. 

That Egilsson does so is a result of what Joan-Pau Rubiés has called the 
“ethnographic impulse,” the early modern European tendency to describe 
“peoples, their nature, customs, religion, forms of government and lan- 
guage” which he sees as an essential component of European travei writing 
from the 1600s onward. The impulse to describe manifests itself clearly 
when Egilsson is about to launch into his description of the corsairs. Using 
the possible curiosity of his readers to justify his description, Egilsson States: 
“Now, it may happen that you desire to know what these vile people 
looked like, both in personal appearance and dress.” What follows, as we 
have seen, is a short ethnographic description of the pirates’ appearance 
and religion. 

Similarly to Egilsson’s text, D’Aranda’s narrative offers several examples 
of tolerant, ethnographic discourse on his captor society. Like the 
Icelander, D’Aranda describes his captors at length and at times avoids 
essentializing Muslims, for instance by emphasizing their shared mortality 
with Christians and the equal worth of all religions.' Along the same lines, 
D’Aranda individualizes his slave masters, representing one of them, Ali 
Pégelin, as cruel and violent, but another, Mahomet Celibi Oiga, as cul- 
tivated and curious about the culture and religion of various European 
peoples. The description of the latter diverges in no uncertain terms from 
Said’s imaginary geography: 
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Mahomet Celibi Oiga was a gracefiil person as to his body, well brought up, 
and very temperate in his meat and drink, for he drunk only water. He was 
also very devout in his Religion. He was curious in enquiring news of remote 
Countries. He asked me how the Spaniards and Flemings liv’d, and whether 
the Flemings were Fapists Christians , meaning by that word Catholieks , 
because the Catholicks have a dependence on the Pope. He understood 
somewhat of Cosmography. He ask’d me why the King of Spain , being so 
powerfiil as he is, could not with the forces of the Kingdom of Dunkirk , that 
is, with the Provinces of the Low-Countries, subdue the Flemings\ by 
Flemings he ment the Holltmders. I told him that heretofore those Countries 

o r7 

had belong’d to the Crown of Spctin, but that they were revolted." 

In that detailed ethnographic description of his master, DhAranda invokes 
no Saidian Christian-Muslim division. Instead of describing an absolute 
opposition between two monolithic groups—cruel, irrational, sensual 
Muslims on the one hand and Christians defined by their faith on the other 
—he emphasizes both the Crossing of faith binaries and the variety within 
each side of the supposed opposition. The narrator presents Oiga as both 
devout and curious about other religions, suggesting that religious 
engagement and tolerance are not mutually exclusive. By portraying Oiga 
as especially devout, the narrator emphasizes the diversity among Muslims, 
for he implies that other Muslims in Algiers may, like Christians, vary in 
their religious devotion. Christians too appear in all their diversity; the 
narratoCs pedagogical explanation of the conflicts between Spanish 
Catholics and Dutch Protestants emphasizes the variety, and indeed dis- 
cord, within Christianity, and thereby undermines the possibility of an 
essentialist Christian/Muslim combination. 

What we have here, then, are two narratives about captivity from starkly 
different geographical, religious, and cultural contexts, Lutheran Iceland 
and Catholic Flanders, which portray Mediterranean captivity in broadly 
similar terms, combining Orientalist tropes with positive, protoethno- 
graphic descriptions. The disparaging of the “Turk” in both accounts 
provides a clear example of Said’s imaginative geography at work. Yet the 
tolerant, even relativistic protoethnography we find in narratives by 
Egilsson and D’Aranda contradict the Orientalist dichotomy. This para- 
doxical combination signals a complex, ambivalent engagement with 
North African captivity in which Orientalist commonplaces uneasily coexist 
with tolerant descriptions reflecting the empirical experience of captives. 
Both types of discourse phase unsteadily into and out of the texts. 
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Accordingly, we need to evaluate the position of Orientalism in light of 
cross-cultural encounters in the early modern Mediterranean, a subject to 
which the field of Mediterranean Studies has increasingly drawn scholarly 
attention. One option, albeit drastic, would be to jettison Orientalism 
entirely and look to Mediterranean Studies for a new overarching concept. 
Such a move would have the disadvantage of eliding over thirty years of 
important criticai debate, obfuscating the practice of othering the Muslim 
world with which even the most tolerant of texts, such as Egilsson’s 
Reisubók and D’Aranda’s Rdation , at least partially engage. Doing so 
would also mean neglecting the historical reality of violence in the 
Mediterranean which Dakhlia and Kaiser urge us not to forget. Another, 
more practical option would be to preserve Orientalism but reposition it 
alongside Mediterranean Studies as a complementary approach to the 
latter. This dual perspective would better capture the complexity of 
captivity narratives in which polemic anti-Muslim discourse inherited from 
the medieval era coexists with tolerant ethnography. 


Locating the Pan-European 

Yet the question of the pan-European remains. Might we claim that a 
tolerant, positive pan-European discourse on Islam exists because our two 
geographically disparate texts feature it? Although two narratives about 
captivity from different parts of Europe contain such protoethnography, I 
would argue that this common property is less a preexisting European 
discourse than a characteristic of the captivity genre itself. A brief discussion 
of the genre will help make this more evident. 

While the captivity narrative employs narrative strategies indistinguish- 
able from those of certain types of early modern fiction, such as retro - 
spective first-person narration and prefatory guarantees of truthfulness (cf. 
the novella), one cannot classify the genre as fictional. Rather, scholars 
consider narratives about captivity as an intermediate, hybrid genre that 
mobilizes not only fictional strategies but also historical detail. One can 
even consider such narratives as protoethnographies, for they offer their 
readers a wealth of empirical detail, what Turbet-Delof calls “extreme 
historical and geographical precision,” about the societies where the cap- 
tives are held. As Nabil Matar observes, “[c]aptivity mingled populations 
at the most intimate levei, bringing men and women into the kitchens and 
homes, the gardens and shops of their captors.” As a result, captive 
“Europeans learned about the social and private lives of Muslims in a way 
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no traveler could Despite the mixture of convention with reality, 

image with truth, and despite the ethnocentrism and sensationalism that 
inform the accounts,” captives turned authors exposed their readership to 
“descriptions” of Muslim life “that were far more substantiated than those 
provided by any ambassador or traveler, playwright or trader ever could 
be.” Although Matar’s argument mainly concerns accounts written by 
British captives, it certainly applies to texts written by captives from other 
parts of Europe; both Egilsson and DAranda, for instance, provide a 
wealth of information about their Muslim captors’ behavior, appearance, 
and customs. In providing this massive dose of empirical detail—as 
mediated as it is—at least narratives about captivity open up the possibility 
for a type of representation that, in the words of Eric Dursteler, is not 
purely “rhetorical” and “vituperativ[e].” 

As Rubies argues about travei writing, this protoethnography is insep- 
arable from the genre of the captivity narrative itself. Without the ethno- 
graphic description there would be no account of captivity. Thus, it is not 
surprising that Icelandic and Flemish captivity narratives would feature this 
type of discourse alongside Orientalist tropes. 

The argument would seemingly eliminate the pan-European from all 
consideration here, but I would argue that the accounts by Egilsson and 
DAranda still provide an opportunity for examining the question of 
European identity formation, although not in ways anticipated by Said. 
Even though they do not consistently demonize Islam, the Reisubók and 
the Rdation provide a snapshot of the slow growth of a European con- 
sciousness. Granted, neither Egilsson nor DAranda employs the word 
“Europe” in their texts. Instead, each makes copious reference to the 
various “nations” that compose Europe as we know it today: the English, 
Germans, Danes, French, Spanish, and others. Even in a situation of 
contact with the Muslim world, which, according to Said and many other 
scholars, is the foil against which Europeans defined themselves collec- 
tively, the regional and the national are still emphasized over the collective 
European. Yet in these captivity narratives we can see the contours of 
European collective identity slowly emerging. In the texts by Egilsson and 
DAxanda, we find the disparate Christian nations which will later be col- 
lectively identified as Europe gathered-or rather yoked together by force- 
in the most cosmopolitan, pan-Christian aggregates known to early 
modernity; the multinational pirate crew evoked by Egilsson and 
D Aranda’s description of the slave quarters of Algiers as a cosmopolitan 
aggregate of Dunkirkers, Spaniards, Danes, Hamburgers, and Frenchmen 
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attest to that. Through those collective descriptions, the two narratives 
make it possible to think the European. That both Icelandic and Flemish 
texts present this possibility strongly suggests that the slow formation of a 
European identity was not isolated to certain regions in Europe but was 
occurring across the entire cultural zone. Of course, we should not dis- 
count the role that contact with the Muslim world played in forming 
European identity. Nor should we underestimate the complexity of the 
process, which included not only Christian/Muslim contact, but also in- 
ím-Christian contact, sometimes violently imposed upon Christians against 
their will (at times by other, or former, Christians) through captivity in 
cosmopolitan Algiers and other Barbary ports. Perhaps it would not be an 
exaggeration to State that a pan-European consciousness was to some 
degree— and with no small irony—forced upon Europeans. 
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Visual Dialectics 




Christians of Ottoman Europe 
in Sixteenth-Century Costume Books 


Robyn D. Radway 


Leafing through an edition of Melchior LorclCs set of one hundred 
twenty-eight woodcuts prepared for an unfinished publication on the 
Ottoman Turks, the viewer discovers a wide cast of characters, including a 
curious soldier on horseback covered in a showy display of feathers and fiar 
(Fig. 1). Depicted in profile facing the viewehs left, oversize wings rise 
from the crest of his helmet, back, and shield, creating a flurry of lines and 
textures. Nearly lost in the mane of the lion pelt that engulfs the horse, a 
scepter and sword hang from the saddle, while a saber rests against his 
thigh. The deli , identified in the accompanying text of many editions of the 
work, is one of a handful of Ottoman military regiments from LorclCs 
incomplete Turkish Publication. 1 Lorck began the project in the 1570s, 
when he traveled first to Constantinople, then to the Ottoman-Hungarian 
frontier zone with diplomatic missions for Ferdinand I and then 
Maximilian II. Developed as part of the sixteenth-century tradition of 
costume books in manuscript and print form, the prints prepared for the 
Turkish Publication belong to a subcategory devoted exclusively to rep- 
resenting the Ottoman Turks and life in their capital city of 

o 

Constantinople.' As guides to the hierarchies of Ottoman society, the 
collections of images contain purportedly accurate depictions, ranging 
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◄ Fig. 1 Cavalry division known as deli, Melchior Lorck, 1576, The Turkish 
Puhlication , Fischer catalogue #22. Corresponding text (1688 edition): “Dely oder 
Türkischen Rittern” [Deli or Turkish Knight] 

from richly costumed and exotic sultans, their wives, various military 
divisions, and eunuchs to more quotidian monks, cooks, Street fighters, and 
lepers. They also include members of the wide array of subcultures the 
cosmopolitan Ottoman capital embraced. 

Prior studies of Lorck and other contemporary costume books devoted 
to the Ottoman Empire make few attempts to account for the substantial 
number of Christians portrayed alongside the Muslim figures. Yet, 
according to estimates outlined below, some of those works devote almost 
a quarter of their pages to Christians living under Ottoman rule. This 
chapter highlights their neglected presence and suggests that their exis- 
tence complicates the predominantly Orientalist readings of the albums. 
Artists depicted the ambiguous identities of the Christians of Ottoman 
Europe with the same pictorial conventions as their Muslim and Middle 
Eastern counterparts. Analyzing the place of those Ottomanized 
Europeans as objects of representation sheds new light on the genre of the 
costume book by deconstructing the dichotomy of East and West. 

Focusing on the winged division of light cavalry depicted by Lorck, I 
examine the complex history of costume components such as the shield 
and the way in which the images could lead to a slippage between artistic 
intention and viewer reception. Finally, I consider a final manuscript, 
whose Hungarian artist and patron make it a unique example of negotia- 
tions of identity along the frontier, stressing the inherent complexities of 
the phenomenon of sixteenth-century visual culture. 

“Ottoman Europe” 

Before delving into the world of sixteenth-century costume books, the 
terms “Ottoman Europe,” “Christians” within that entity, and “Ottoman” 
require nuanced definition. “Ottoman Europe” is used here to refer to the 
large territory under Ottoman administrative control for any period of time 
on the European continent. This concept was used in scholarly discourse 
until the nineteenth century, when the formation of new Balkan nations 
required ethnically and politically charged alternative names. I revive 
“Ottoman Europe” here because it offers a useful concept to designate a 
multi-ethnic geographic entity, with inhabitants living “both in and 
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beyond the West.” Although the term “Europe” itself is a problematic 
name, signifying shifting territories and meanings in the early modern 
period, I use it here to include Catholic and Protestant Central Europe and 
Orthodox Southeastern Europe, an interpretation based on contemporary 
atlases and maps, such as that published by Abraham Ortelius in 1595. 5 I 
define the Christians of Ottoman Europe as the unconverted inhabitants of 
these conquered lands. Another complex version of Ottomanized Christian 
identity is the recently converted Muslims, motivated to abandon their 
Christian religion for social, political, and economic opportunities. The 
concept of the “ Ottoman Turk” is just as malleable as any other. Its lines 
are not ideologically or religiously determined, and although the Ottoman 
Empire was predominantly a Muslim entity, the Christians of Ottoman 
Europe, converted or not, operated within its political and social ranks for 

1-7 

centuries. Ethnicity occupies a complicated place in Ottoman identity, 
one that was in constant flux in the sixteenth century. “Ottoman” refers to 
a ruling elite while “Turk” often functioned as a synonym for “Muslim.” 
Here, I discuss the Christians of Ottoman Europe as nonetheless separable 
from both because it creates a useful framework. However, continually 
questioning these dichotomies remains crucial. 

The Costume Book Tradition 

In the sixteenth-century costume book tradition, images of people, cos¬ 
tumes, and customs from single events or cities, regions, and continents are 
compiled in one handheld volume. The earliest identified costume book in 
manuscript form is that of Christoph Weiditz from 1529, famous for its 
representations of indigenous men from New Spain. The first costume book 
in print is Richard Breton’s Reeueil de la diversité des habits qui sont depresent 
en usajqe dctns les pays d’Europe, Asie , Ajfrique et Isles sauvajpes, published in 
Paris in 1562. Ferdinando BertellPs Omnium Eere Gentium appeared in 
Venice the foliowing year, soon leading to another ten costume books, each 
appearing in countless editions and translations. 0 In addition to the printed 
volumes exclusively devoted to costume, a growing number of regional 
historical works included sections on costume, such as Wilhelm DilicJTs 
Unparisehe Crônica (1600). The widespread copying and borrowing of 
images produced complex iconographic genealogies often based on imagi- 
nation rather than the actual clothing of, or encounter with, the represented 
figure. With the ever-increasing early modern awareness of the vastness and 
diversity of the world, those volumes essentially map perceptions about 
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different clothing and manners, using geographic place names and focusing 
on situating subjects in definable spaces. A subsection of this larger tradition 
focused on the Ottoman Turks and the city of Constantinople. 

Melchior Lorck’s set of 128 woodcuts fali into this category. As an artist 
in the embassy of Holy Roman Emperor Ferdinand I to the court of Sultan 
Süleyman the Magnificent, Lorck arrived in the Ottoman capital around 
1555 to join the diplomatic mission of Ogier de Busbecq. After spending 
half of his three and a half year stay in Constantinople under house arrest, 
improvements in diplomatic relations allowed the embassy to explore the 
ancient and exotic city. ~ During that time Lorck completed a large 
number of studies and drawings of the diverse and visually captivating 

i o 

urban landscape and its inhabitants. A decade later, between August and 
October 1566, he returned to the border between “Christian Europe” and 
the “Muslim East,” accompanying the emperor on a campaign against the 
Ottomans in the cmmbling Kingdom of Hungary. 4 Lorck turned his 
drawings into woodcuts in the 1570s but death prevented him from 
completing that project. The works found their way into the collection of a 
publisher where they sat for nearly half a century until they appeared in a 
series of seventeenth-century publications. Because the original context 
for Lorck’s images is now lost, their current interpretation rests largely on 
later printed works utilizing the woodblocks. 

The counterpart to this tradition of costume books were illuminated 
manuscripts produced across Europe and in Constantinople. They were 
significantly more luxurious and personal than the widely disseminated 
printed books, with a limited number of original examples reaching a wider 
audience through copies. Three other traditions are believed to feed into 
the manuscript genre: cut and paste albums of prints and drawings col- 
lected at Ottoman court workshops as early as the mid-fifteenth century, 
Amicorum books produced by and for European travelers, and collec- 
tions of sultan portraits produced at the Ottoman court. By the early 
seventeenth century, documentary evidence suggests that manuscript 

costume albums were available for purchase on the open market and as 

21 

individual commissions." 

Sixteenth-century costume books devoted to the Ottoman Turks such 
as that of Lorck potentially served many functions for consumers from the 
upper and emerging middle classes. Armchair travelers and real travelers 
alike treasured them as handheld exotic commodities. Some scholars have 
suggested that those unable to make the dangerous trip to Constantinople 
acquired the books and albums out of antiquarian interest, while others 
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argued for proto-ethnographic readings. Ann Rosalind Jones suggested 
they served as moralizing didactic tools to foster a criticai self-awareness of 
one’s own extravagancies and simultaneously, if not paradoxically, as jus- 
tifications for the ultimately superior social position of the viewer. " 
Amanda Wunder put forth the suggestion that costume albums both built 
on and complicated the stereotypical rendering of the Turk as a barbaric 
warrior to be tamed through conversion.^ For those who did travei to the 
Ottoman capital, the books potentially served the practical purpose of 
helping the possessor identify strangers based on costume. Artists across 
Europe also made use of costume albums as model books to “accurately” 
represent the exotic peoples from neighboring and distant lands in other 

/ ~) r 7 

media. 


Orientalism? 

Leslie Marie Schick traces the spread of the tradition of costume album 
manuscripts from sixteenth-century Western artists working in 
Constantinople to seventeenth-century Ottoman artists in Constantinople, 
all working for Western patrons, to eighteenth-century Ottoman artists 
using the earlier examples to create works for upper and middle class 
Ottoman patrons. Those Ottoman patrons, Schick argues, gradually 
bought into the European-manufactured image of themselves. This path, 
while important for understanding the genre, is one I aim to problematize 
by backing away from questions of influence across an imaginary line of 
difference and looking to the grey zones that lay in the region where the 
Ottoman and European worlds overlapped. 

For the past two decades, scholars of costume books have been heavily 
relying on post-colonial readings in the Saidian tradition to make their 
claimsA Amanda Wunder asserts that Lorck incorporated the Turks into 
scenes with antiquities of the East in order to show them as timeless, 
unchanging peoples of the past who were different, exotic, and backward. 

In discussing the manuscripEs backgrounds, Schick suggests that their 
bareness reflects an effort to make the figures appear as static reminders of 
the distant past: iconic and canonical. Drawing on Foucault and Bastien, 
Schick concludes that the costume books served to order and tame the 
‘other.’ While some scholars nuanced this Saidian approach, suggesting 
that representational conventions could be appropriated in ways that resist 
straightforward opposition between East and West, they still pit an imag- 
ined East against an imagined West. 
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These two constructed stereotypes are, however, much more compli- 
cated. While Venice can firmly lie in the “West” and Constantinople in the 
“East,” the 12,571 miles of coastline between the two and the countless 
miles of over-land pilgrimage and trade routes are lined with enclaves that 
do not fit into those categories. 

Of the ninety figurai woodcuts Lorck designed for the Turkish publi- 
cation, the accompanying text identifies four figures as Christians, 34 and 
the images delineate them as such by their costumes: a Christian slavey a 
Christian ambassador (Fig. 2), and two Christian farmers. Taking the 
presence of these explicitly identified Christians into account, and similar 
figures in nearly all other examples, greatly affects the Orientalist dichot- 
omy by identifying the contemporary viewehs potential place within the 
hierarchies of Ottoman society. For example, if the viewer was a diplomat 
who acquired the volume for utilitarian purposes, he could see himself as 
ForclCs “Christliche Ambassadeur bey der Tükischen Audientz.” ForclCs 
images of turbaned Ottoman soldiers and Greek Christian farmers have 
similar antiquities in decay as backdrops. In other instances, the orderly 
urban landscapes differ little from each other. Those examples suggest that 
backgrounds are not an expression of negative judgments about a static 
and iconic “other.” Visually, they simply do not support the thesis of an 
outright Western subjugation of a lesser Easterner. As we will see, instead 
of constructing a Saidian dichotomy, over a quarter of this work represents 
the fluid identities found along the frontier of the Ottoman Empire. 


Deli as Identity 

The unique division of the Ottoman military referred to as deli appears in 
Lorck (Fig. 1), as well as many other contemporary albums. Characterized 
by large wings and feathers protruding from various points on their cos¬ 
tumes, they are often cloaked in leopard skins and carry maces, sabers, 
and distinctly shaped shields. A regiment of light cavalrymen, deli tactics 
and speed enabled them to operate along the frontlines as shock troops and 
behind the scenes as agile raiders. To this date, questions about the origins 
and use of those light cavalry divisions remain contested in Central and 
Eastern Europe, and nationalistic pride has produced a number of 
non-scholarly publications from all sides claiming them as a national 
symbol. While there is no scholarly study on the origin of the deli , we know 
that they emerged from the clash of Ottoman and Christian Europe on the 
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◄ Fig. 2 Ambassador, Melchior Lorck, 1582, The Turkish Publication , Fischer 
catalogue #104. Corresponding text: “Der Christliche Ambassadeur bey der 
Türldschen Audientz“ [The Christian ambassador to the Turkish audience] 


battlefields of the upper Balkans, the Carpathian Basin, and the Southern 
Baltic region. All participating parties had their version of delis, which 
foreigners often conflated into one frightening enemy. Few scholars note 
the ambiguity of these figures in the works of Lorck, an important aspect 
best explored through the complex histories of individual components of 
their costumes. 

If we focus on the shield alone, the asymmetrical defensive equipment 
known as a targe carried by the deli and several other military figures in 
LorclCs Turkish Publication points to a vexing question about the origins 
of this form and its dissemination, still pondered by many costume and 
armor historians. Composed of a convex piece of wood lined with lea- 
ther, then gessoed and painted, the shields come in two forms: strictly 
trapezoidal with sharp edges, and elongated ones with rounded bottoms 
and pointed tops that resemble irregular triangles. Their design enables 
fiill mobility of the right hand while providing partial to full protection of 
the left side and back through the shoulders. While the scholarly literature 
on this subject is somewhat scant, János Kalmár traces their development 
from fourteenth-century shields used in Central Europe to underscore 
their development as the product of the unique needs of light cavalry 
divisions of Fíungarian armies in the late fifteenth through the sixteenth 
centuries." A recent study on fifteenth- and sixteenth-century hussars 
discusses the evolution of the shield, referring to it as Balkan. 41 The shields 
are ubiquitously referred to in arms and armor literature as “Fíungarian” or 
“Fíussar” style. Who, then, were LorclCs Turkish deli , and where did the 
many shields he portrays come from? 

If, when, and to what extent Ottoman Turkish military divisions 
appropriated the shield type discussed above is still a mystery. Traditional 
Ottoman shields are circular and made of metal or woven and painted reeds 
and silks. Visual evidence suggests that, if not literally, then in the 
imaginations of many artists from the Ottoman Empire and Europe, 
Ottoman troops utilized the angled wooden shields in the late fifteenth 
through the sixteenth centuries. A shield of this type appears on the back of 
a turbaned Turk in Pieter Coecke van AelsLs Customs and Fashions ofthe 
Turks. Manuscripts produced at the Ottoman royal workshop depict them 
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◄ Fig. 3 Siege of Szigetvár, from the Suleymanname , illuminated by Nakkas 
Osman, Chester Beatty Library, Inventory Number: T 413, folio 95a. © The 
Trustees of the Chester Beatty Library, Dublin 

as well, íirst appearing in an Ottoman context in a series of late 
sixteenth-century miniatures related to the campaigns against the Kingdom 
of Hungary. In some writings the shields are carried only by troops fighting 
for this kingdom. In others, only Ottoman forces carry the shields, while a 
few depict both sides carrying the hussar shield. 

One particularly interesting miniature depicting both sides of the cause 
with the Hussar shield is the Siege of Szigetvár in the Chester Beatty 
Library Suleymanname (Fig. 3). Amidst the explosion of the artillery 
storage in the inner castle walls, the many Ottoman soldiers hold their 
traditional round shields of blue, gold, or red as they struggle with the 
soldiers protecting the crumbling fortress. Two defenders hold angled 
hussar shields while a third appears as a war trophy in the hands of a 
commander at the bottom of the page. 

The striking similarities between a shield carried by an Ottoman 
Moorish soldier in Lorck (Fig. 4) to a surviving shield in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fig. 5) point to yet another tradition. 
Tournaments held in Habsburg lands, particularly along the Hungarian 
frontier, often included participants armed and dressed as Ottoman Turks 
carrying “Eastern” weapons and armor produced locally. Those shields, 
both decorated with an arm holding the double sword of Ali, have been 
connected to those tournaments. This practice added to the ongoing 
interchange of costume elements along the frontier, creating opportunities 
for armorers and artists to develop designs in a pseudo-Oriental style.' 
Those patterns of appropriation accompanied the Ottoman conquest of 
lands in Central Europe, where their new subjects often joined their ranks 
and the light cavalry divisions who once fought against them now fought 
for them, bringing along their weapons and armor. 

Lorck’s Turkish Publication contains fifteen figures carrying those 
shields. Several other figures wear culturally ambiguous costume ele¬ 
ments whose complex histories match that of the shields. While they 
cannot be addressed in detail here, they include distinctively designed 
maces, battle hammers, and headgear. Charlotte Jirousek, commenting on 
what she calls the “nearly identical dress” of Turkish horsemen in the 
woodcuts of Melchior Lorck and of their Austrian counterparts in other 
works, concludes that Turkish military dress had a direct impact on 
Europeans along the frontier. ° If, on the contrary, we consider that the 
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◄ Fig. 4 Turkish Moor , Melchior Lorck, 1581, The Turkish Puhlication , Fischer 
catalogue #66. Corresponding text (1646 edition): “Ein Soldat des Morae Begi 
oder Regenten der Statt Modone“ [A soldier of Morae Begi of the regent of the 
State of Modon (Modoni, a Venetian colony on the Peloponnesian Península 
conquered by the Ottomans in 1498)] 


local populations with their own costumes and armor, finding themselves 
between the Ottomans and the Habsburgs, retained some of their cultural 
elements which were then diífused though various methods of appropria- 
tion, the images take on new meanings and cease to serve as essentializing 
icons. 



Fig. 5 Hussar Tarjye, mid-sixteenth century, Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
49.57.1, Rogers Fund, 1949 
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Hybrid Authors and Patrons 

The focus has been on LorclEs Turkish Publicution , a costume book exe- 
cuted by a Northern European artist visiting Constantinople and the 
Ottoman frontiers in Hungary and producing works for consumption back 
home that are riddled with hybrid costume elements. By way of con- 
cluding, I would like to turn to another costume book whose historical 
context provides us with an opportunity to consider the psychology of this 
hybridity. The literature on costume books divides the twenty-one unique 
manuscripts produced prior to 1600 into two categories: a majority pro- 
duced by Europeans for European audiences, and four late 
sixteenth-century examples produced by Ottomans for European audi- 
encesf The possibility of objects falling between these categorizations, 
something previously not considered by scholars, is one I would like to 
explore in relation to an album preserved in the Herzog-August- 
Bibliothek, Wolfenbüttel Cod. Guelf. 206 Blank, which may embody the 
epitome of the complexities of hybrid identities. 

The manuscripEs crowded first folio carries a Hungarian dedication, 
“This book was written in Constantinople, at the gate of captain Ali Pasha, 
under the hand of Balázs Csõbõr of Szigetvár in fifteen-seventy,” and 
above the coat of arms, with the same hand but in Latin, “This book is 
mine, Laurence Gosztonyi.” b0 In addition to a coat of arms and a gold 
frame, other marks provide details of the early provenance of the manu- 
script. Ferenc Szakály assumes that the inscription on the first folio iden- 
tifies Balázs Csõbõr of Szigetvár as the artist. 1 Claus-Peter Haase suggests 
that a Hungarian possessor collected the contents of the binding as indi- 
vidual miniatures and empty folios for an anthology/ “ The fourteen 
framed miniatures separated by blank marbled pages each capture a figure 
or group facing right or left, their hands either tucked into awkwardly 
placed pockets near their lower abdomens, holding up their robes or skirts, 
or mindlessly fingering the fabric of their jackets. The most highly deco- 
rated images show seated officials accompanied by standing attendants set 
in richly illuminated interiors of patterned cloths, carpets, and walls. 
Clothed in sumptuous blue, red, and green fabrics with gold embroidery, 
the officials sit directly on the ground, set against simple geometric 
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patterns. The remaining images depict a dervish, two dancers, a eunuch, 
and various military divisions. The stylistic similarity of the miniatures 
suggests that they were created by one hand and not compiled from var¬ 
ious sources. The modeling of human forms below the elo th and sense of 
depth points to exposure to European visual traditions. 

If we accept that this manuscript came from the hand of Balázs Csõbõr, 
illuminator or compiler originating from the town of Szigetvár in the 
Kingdom of Hungary and working in Constantinople, the images take on 
new, context-driven meanings. First and foremost, he identifies himself 
with a city taken by the Ottomans from the Kingdom of Hungary in 1566 
and uses a vernacular language unintelligible to most non-Hungarians. The 
original owner of this album, Laurence Gosztonyi, is also marked as a 
member of Latin Christendom by his Hungarian last name and his use of 
Latin. Following the textual identifications, the illuminations would, under 
normal circumstances, be considered representations of non-Hungarians, 
identifiable by their costumes as Muslims with specific ranks in the 
Ottoman social hierarchy. Csõbõr thus embodies a hybrid, fusing 
Hungarian self and Ottoman other. A number of his illuminations share 
the same fusion: The Janissary (Fig. 6), for example, may be seen in light of 
his past as a product of devçirme , a former Christian child slave from the 
provinces. With these very real in-between identities in mind, the original 
owner of the album, Faurence Gosztonyi would have read the images in a 
deeply personal way, reading his own potential fate and certainly that of his 
neighbors and friends into the images. Until some archival evidence can be 
found, we can only speculate on the exact placement of the individuais 
associated with the manuscript in relation to the lines of sovereignty and 
cultural identity that crisscrossed the region between Christian Europe and 
Ottoman Christian Europe. 

By highlighting the presence of the Christians of Ottoman Europe and 
complicating Saidian readings of an East-West dichotomy, the complexity 
and hybridity of sixteenth-century Europe’s visual relationship with the 
Ottoman Turks emerge. Cultural identity in those works needs to be 
reassessed not as static polar opposites, or as sliding on a scale between East 
and West, but instead, as continually in flux. The self, the other, and the 
in-between are subject to reflection, and perhaps even control and reap- 
praisal. The figures in these costume books, in the hands of those who lived 
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Fig. 6 Janissary soldier , Csõbõr Balázs of Szigetvár, Herzog August-Bibliothek, 
Wolfenbüttel, Cod. 206, folio 6 

the ambiguity of the images of our deli , were read not only in terms of their 
current positions as members of Ottoman society, but also as former 
members of a European Christian society. 
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Notes 

1. In the printed edition of Lorck’s woodcuts from 1683-1684 the image 
appears with the caption “Delli oder ein Türkischer Ritter” [Deli, or a 
Turkish knight]. All translations are mine unless otherwise noted. 

2. For a fiill biography of Lorck see Erik Fischer, Ernst Jonas Bencard, and 
Mikael Bogh Rasmussen, Mdchior Lorck , 5 vols. (Copenhagen: Royal 
Library, 2009). 

3. For a nearly complete list of costume books devoted to Ottomans in 
manuscript form from the sixteenth through the nineteenth centuries see 
the essay by Rudolf H. W. Stichel, “Das Bremer Album und seine Stellung 
innerhalb der orientalischen Trachtenbücher,” in Das Kostümbuch des 
Lambert de Vos , ed. Elans-Albrecht Koch (Graz: Akademische Druck- u. 
Verlagsanstalt, 1991), 31-54. For a list of sixteenth-century printed cos¬ 
tume books, see Joanne Olian, “Sixteenth-Century Costume Books,” 
Costume 3 (1977): 20-48. 

4. David Spurr, The Rhetoric of Empire: Colonial Discourse in Journalism, 
Travei Writinp , and Imperial Administration (Durham: Duke University 
Press, 1993), 196. Though I hesitate to use the term “West” because of the 
semiotic baggage it carries, Spurr’s quote expresses a contemporary attitude 
towards the division between European Christian Empires and Islamic 
Ottoman “heretics.” That contemporaries were acutely aware of their 
position requires more research in the intellectual production of the period 
which, for the purpose of this chapter, is impossible to explore. 

5. Farry Wolff has argued that the distinction between Eastern and Western 
Europe is a product of the eighteenth century, Inventing Eastern Europe: 
The Map of Civilization on the Mind of the Enliphtenment (Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1994). 

6. For a discussion of conversions of European Christians in the seventeenth 
century see Marc David Baer, Honored by the Glory of Islam: Conversion 
and Conquest in Ottoman Europe (New York: Oxford University Press, 
2008), 163-178; and Tijana Krstic, Contested Conversions to Islam: 
Narr atives of Relijqious Chanjqe in the Early Mo der n Ottoman Empire 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, 2011). 

7. For more on this see Leslie Peirce, “An Imperial Caste: Inverted 
Racialization in the Architecture of Ottoman Sovereignty,” in Rereadinjq 
the Black Lejpend: The Diseourses of Relijqious and Racial Dijference in the 
Renaissanee Empires , eds. Margaret R. Greer, Walter D. Mignolo, and 
Maureen Quilligan (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2007), 27-47. 

8. For the most comprehensive general treatments of the costume book as a 
genre see Nurhan Atasoy, “The Birth of Costume Books and the Fenerci 
Mehmed Album,” in Eenerei Mehmed Album = Ottoman Costume Book: 
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A Facsimile Edition , ed. Midhat Sertoglu (Istanbul: Enderun Kitabevi, 
1986), 22-30; Odile Blanc, “Images du monde et portraits d’habits: les 
recueils de costumes à la Renaissance,” Bulletin du Bibliophile 2 (1995): 
221-261; and Stichel, “Das Bremer Album.” 

9. Christoph Weiditz, Das Trachtenbuch des Christoph Weiditz von seinen 
Reisen nach Spanien (1529) und den Niederlanden (1531/32), eds. José 
Luis Casado Soto and Carlos Soler d’Hyver de las Deses (Valência: 
Ediciones Grial, 2001). 

10. For a discussion of the history of the printed costume book from the 
sixteenth century onward, see Olian, “Sixteenth-Century Costume Books.” 

11. For a reproduction of all woodcuts prepared for this Turkish project as well 
as a comprehensive treatment of the artisEs biography and works see 
Fischer, Bencard, and Bogh Rasmussen, Melchior Lorck. Ogier Ghiselin de 
Busbecq (1522-1592) was a sixteenth-century Flemish diplomat for the 
Habsburgs. As ambassador to the Ottoman Empire he published a volume 
of correspondences on his experience which is an important source for 
Ottoman and Eastern European history. The most recent publication of 
these letters in English is Ogier Ghislain de Busbecq, The Turkish Letters 
of Ogier Ghiselin De Busbeeq, Imperial Ambassador at Constantinople, 
1554-1562 , trans. from the Latin of the Tlzevir Edition of 1663, ed. and 
trans. E. S. Forster (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 2005). 
See also Kaya SahiiTs chapter on Busbecq in this volume. 

12. Fischer, Bencard, and Bogh Rasmussen, Melehior Lorek , 1: 96. 

13. Fischer, Bencard, and Bogh Rasmussen, Melehior Lorek , 1: 10-61. 

14. Fischer, Bencard, and Bogh Rasmussen, Melehior Lorek , 1: 115. 

15. Fischer, Bencard, and Bogh Rasmussen, Melehior Lorek , volume 3 provides 
extensive details about changes made in each edition. 

16. See the list in Stichel, “Das Bremer Album.” See also Leslie Marie Schick, 
“The Place of Dress in Pre-Modern Costume Albums,” in Ottoman 
Costumes: Trom Textile to Identity , eds. Suraiya Faroqhi and Christopher K. 
Neumann (Istanbul: Eren, 2004), 93-101. 

17. See Atasoy, “The Birth,” 25. 

18. Such albums are discussed in conjunction with costume books in Bronwen 
Wilson, “ Foggie diverse di vestire deMurehi : Turkish Costume Illustration 
and Cultural Translation,” Journal of Medieval and Early Modern Studies 
37 (2007): 115. Amieorum books were used by travelers to collect signa- 
tures, coats of arms, and mottos from friends and colleagues met abroad. 
They would also contain sketches of architecture and costumes encoun- 
tered on the road. For more on these albums see Wilson, “Foggief 
136-137, n52. 

19. Atasoy, “The Birth,” 22-23. This tradition developed out of ancient 
studies of the correlations between physiognomy and personality. For a 
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facsimile edition see Loqman ibn Hosayn aPAshuri, Kiyâfetü ITnsâniyye fi 
SemâilTT-Osmâniyye (Ankara: Historical Research Foundation, 1987). 

20. Metin And, “17. Yüzyil Türk Çarsi Ressamlan,” Taih ve Toplum 16 (April 
1986): 40-45. 

21. Pietro delia Valle commissioned one in 1614, recording it in his book of 
traveis as “a book of coloured figures which [I] already commissioned, in 
which all the diverse clothes of every sort, both of the men and of the 
women of this city will be drawn from life.” This passage is quoted in 
Schick, “The Place ofDress,” 99. For the full text see Pietro delia Valle, The 
Pilgrim: The Traveis of Pietro delia Valle , ed. and trans. George Buli 
(London: Hutchinson, 1989), 14. 

22. Wilson, “Foggief 121. 

23. Daniel Defert, “Un genre ethnographique profane au XVIe: les livres 
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eds. Suraiya Faroqhi and Christopher K. Neumann (Istanbul: Eren, 2004), 
20 . 

27. See Otto Kurz, “The Turkish Dress in the Costume Book of Rubens,” in 
The Deeorative Arts of Europe and the Islamie East: Seleeted Studies 
(London: The Dorian Press, 1977), 275-90. 

28. First presented in Leslie Marie Schick, “Ottoman Costume Albums in a 
Cross-Cultural Context,” in 10th International Congress of Turkish Art , 
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29. Edward W. Said, Orientalism (New York: Pantheon Books, 1978). 

30. Wunder, “Western Travelers,” 108. 

31. Schick, “The Place ofDress,” 94. 

32. Schick, “The Place ofDress,” 99. 

33. Wilson, “Foggief 101. 

34. Fischer, Bencard, and Bogh Rasmussen, Melehior Eorek , 3:12-20. His 
reasoning behind this assertion rests on his belief that the accompanying 
text “presents items of information about the particular woodcut’s theme 
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that prove to be so correct and accurate that it is almost impossible to 
imagine” anyone could have come up with it without the text of Lorck. 

35. Corresponding text (1646 edition): “Einer auss den anfangenen Christen, 
welche von den Türken hin unnd wider nicht anders ais wie das Vieh 
verkaufft werden” [One of the captured Christians which the Turks occa- 
sionally sold as though they were nothing more than livestock]. Fischer, 
Bencard, and Bogh Rasmussen, Melchior Lorck , 3: 174-175. 

36. ísmail Hakki Uzunçarsili, “Deli,” Eneyclopaedia oflslam; New Edition , eds. 
B. Lewis, Ch. Pellat, and J. Schacht (Leiden: Brill, 1991), 2: 201-202. 

37. Occasionally Lorck’s figure is discussed without its context of the costume 
book and inscriptions. Such is the case in Alexandrine St. Clair, “A 
Forgotten Record of Turkish Exótica,” The Metropolitan Museum ofArt 
Bulletin 27 (1969): 411-423, 413, where the image is called a “Polish 
mercenary or delly.” While discussing the plumes on their helmets, 
Charlotte Jirousek calls two of Forck’s figures Sipahis (mounted Ottoman 
soldier) and Grenzer (mounted Austrian border guard). See Charlotte 
Jirousek, “Ottoman Influences in Western Dress,” in Ottoman Costumes: 
Erom Textile to Identity , eds. Suraiya Faroqhi and Christoph K. Neumann 
(Istanbul: Eren, 2004), 246, and her figures on 293. 

38. I was first alerted to this problem by Pierre Terjanian, Head Curator of 
Arms and Armor at the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Fiterature on the 
history of painted shields is scant. Vladimír Denksein published a number of 
articles and short volumes on the painted wooden shield but confine d his 
interests to the pavise style rectangular shape popular in central Europe in 
the fifteenth century. His works on painted shields and their decorated 
surfaces remain authoritative. See Vladimír Denkstein, Pavesen bõhmisehen 
Typs im Historischen Museum der Stadt Wien (Brno, 1964). For an article 
more specific to the angled shaped shield, though not as reliable from a 
scholarly point of view, see Julius Bielz, “Die Hermannstádter Tartschen,” 
Mitteilungen aus dem Baron Brukenthalisehen Museum 3 (1915): 32-40. 

39. Most major collections of arms and armors contain at least one example of 
such shields. One from each end of the spectrum hangs in the Kretzschmar 
von Kienbusch Galleries of the Philadelphia Museum of Art (accession 
numbers 1977-167-755 and 1977-167-756). 

40. János Kalmár, Réjyi majjyar fepryverek (Budapest: Natura, 1971). 

41. Tibor S. Kovács, Huszdr-fejjyverek a 15.-17. században (Budapest: Martin 
Optiz Kiadó, 2010), 255-263. 

42. Shields such as the one shown were offen included in rooms devoted to 
Turkish curiosities. See Ernst Petrasch, ed., Die Karlsruher Türkenbeute: 
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Amazon Battle 

and the Se vente enth-Century Antwerp 

Painting Canon 


Lisa Kosenthal 


In 1627, Cornelis van der Gheest, a wealthy and prominent citizen of 
Antwerp, hired the painter Willem van Haecht as keeper of the vast art 
collection that van der Gheest had amassed over the previous decades. In 
this capacity, van Haecht produced multiple painted representations of van 
der Gheest’s collection. Van Haecht’s Art Cabinet of Cornelis van der 
Gheest , 1628 (Rubenshuis, Antwerp) (Fig. 1) presents an idealized “por- 
trait” of the collection while drawing upon the structure and motifs of 
gallery or kunstknmmer pictures, a genre that arose in Antwerp in the early 
decades of the seventeenth century. Van HaechFs paintings, following 
what had become established conventions for gallery pictures, present 
grand fictional interior spaces in which learned men, and occasionally 
women, admire the works of art on display. Most gallery pictures, however, 
were not catalogs, even embellished and fanciful ones, of actual collections, 
but were instead fabricated images that programmatically asserted a set of 
arguments proclaiming the multiple values of art and the elevated status of 
its patrons and admirers. The emphatically local resonance of the genre, 
which remained largely exclusive to Antwerp over the course of the sev¬ 
enteenth century, indicates the rapid growth of art collecting among the 
city’s well-to-do and well-educated elite. Representing collecting as an 
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Fig. 1 Willem van Haecht, The Art Cabinet ofCornelis vim der Gheest , 1628, oil 
on panei, 102.5 x 137.5 cm. Rubenshuis, Antwerp. Photo credit: Scala/Art 
Resource, NY. 


exemplary activity negotiating a range of social and cultural meanings, 
Flemish kunstkummer pictures also refer to and operate within the eco- 
nomics of global trade that enriched Antwerp’s mercantile elite in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Furthermore, during that period 
images of art collections were key artifacts, along with written sources, in 
constructing an emergent history of Netherlandish art. 

Among their diverse meanings, van Haecht’s representations of van der 
Gheest’s renowned collection have long been understood as crucially 
invested in the broader cultural agenda of establishing Antwerp’s great 
painting tradition as its preeminent cultural patrimony. What has remained 
unexplored is the operation of signs of the East that mobilize a varied set of 
notions about a place both real and legendary in van FIaecht’s kunstkam- 
mer pictures. Fundamental to the investigation are two key concepts 
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informing a growing body of scholars on the forms and functions of 
Orientalism in early modern Europe. On one hand, in their increasingly 
nuanced analysis of the elasticity of what the East might denote in early 
modern representations, and the multiple types of mystification it performs, 
scholars have sought to identify its differences from the forms of 
Orientalism that arose as an artifact of modern colonialism. 2 At the same 
time, recent scholarship characterizes the rhetorical dichotomy of East and 

o 

West as a deeply ingrained structure of difference in early modern Europe. 
The gallery paintings that are the focus of this essay demonstrate both the 
flexibility of meaning and the structural force of the East/West dichotomy. 
The pictures’ Orientalism, which both domesticates and disavows a broadly 
defined and diversely imagined East, is integral to their construction of a 
distinctly local history and culture. 


The Art Collection as Art History: From Metsys 

to Rubens 

Van Haecht’s Cabinet ofCornelis vtm der Gheest accommodates its purpose 
as a record of van der GheesFs collection to a more general encomium on 
Antwerp’s artistic patrimony, a theme established in earlier gallery pic¬ 
tures 7 The majority of the art depicted in van EiaechFs painting represent 
works by Netherlandish artists associated with Antwerp. Van Haecht 
embellishes the impressive effect of the collection by altering the dimen- 
sions and scale of works so that they fill the imaginary setting, and he 
dramatically demonstrates the collectoFs status by showing him among a 
fictionalized gathering of all the distinguished admirers who carne to visit 
the collection over the course of several years. Just as most of the depicted 
works have been identified, so have the depicted figures. Most promi- 
nently in the foreground we see van der Gheest himself, enlivened with 
gestures denoting sincere oratory as he points to a picture that he displays 
to the Archduke Albert and Archduchess Isabella, the Habsburg Regents 
of the Netherlands, who famously visited the collection in 1615. The 
company features other European nobility such as the future King of 
Poland, Nicolaas Rockox, burgomaster of Antwerp, and Peter Paul 
Rubens, AntwerpT most renowned contemporary artist, whose position 
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next to Albert reflects not only the painter’s International fame but also his 
role as court artist to the Archduke and Archduchess. 

Van der Gheest not only collected art but also acted in multiple ways to 
promote and shape a history of the visual arts in Antwerp, earning special 
recognition from his contemporaries as an “amiable lover and connoisseur 
of the noble art of painting.” He took advantage of the opportunity to 
gain official recognition as a patron and collector by registering with the 
Antwerp St Luke painters’ guild in 1621 in the newly created category of 
“arts lovers” [ liefhebbers der schilderijen\. Van der Gheest was particularly 
involved in establishing the reputation of the artist Quentin Metsys (1465- 
1530) as the founder of Antwerp’s great painting tradition, overseeing 
several projects that commemorated Metsys, including the restoration of 
the artist’s tombstone and the erection of a public monument to him. 8 In 
the foreground of van Haecht’s picture we see van der Gheest’s particular 
devotion to Metsys enacted in what became a tale much repeated over the 
course of the seventeenth century. According to the story, when the 
Archdukes visited van der Gheest, he displayed to them his Madonna and 
Child by Metsys. Albert so admired the picture that he wished to acquire it, 
but van der Gheest, out of his love of the painting, refused to part with it. 

Directly above the Metsys Madonna , occupying the convergence point 
of the picture’s perspective system is the single largest picture in the col- 
lection, Rubens’s Amazon Battle. This deliberate arrangement diagrams 
the historical trajectory that van der Gheest was actively promoting: if 
Metsys was newly heralded as the founder of the great Antwerp School, its 
full culmination was indisputably credited to Rubens. 

Rubens’s Amazon Battle and Early Modern 

Orientalism 

Van der Gheest’s association with Rubens began in 1610 when, as Warden 
[ Kerkmeester] for the St. Walburgis Cathedral, van der Gheest was 
instrumental in securing for Peter Paul Rubens his first major public 
commission in Antwerp, a new altarpiece for the church’s high altar. 
Rubens most likely presented the Amazon Battle c. 1618 (Alte Pinakothek, 
Munich) (Fig. 2) to van der Gheest as a gift in recognition of his 
patronage. Rubens would have determined the subject of this gift with an 
eye to the manifold forms of appeal it could offer to such an important and 
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Fig. 2 Peter Paul Rubens, Amazon Battle c. 1618, oil on panei, 
120.3 x 165.3 cm. Alte Pinakothek, Munich. Photo Credit: bpk, Berlin/ 
Bayerische Staatsgemáldesammlungen, Munich/Art Resource, NY. 


influential patron. The picture displays the artisfis command of the genre of 
history painting, his knowledge of antiquity, and his capacity to inventively 
adapt the art of the Renaissance to his own purposes. 

Rubens demonstrates his Creative deployment of an exalted source in 
the center of the composition where a Greek warrior astride a rearing horse 
raises his weapon as he prepares to strike down the Amazon being pulled 
from her mount. This figurai group recalls the central action in Leonardo 
da VincFs unfinished Battle of Anpfhiari, a picture that Rubens had care- 
fully studied and recorded in a drawing made during his early years in Italy 
(Fig. 3). The reference to Leonardo da Vinci would have flattered van 
der GheesLs erudition, while the Amazon Battle would also have delighted 
him with a novel subject that was rarely depicted in Renaissance art. The 
exciting vision of mayhem and violence ordered within a harmonious 
composition also attested to van der GheesTs sophisticated taste for the 
effects of terribilità. Rubens was aware of the distinctly aristocratic appeal 
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Fig. 3 Peter Paul Rubens, after Leonardo da Vinci, The Battle of Anpfhiari, 
c. 1615-16, black chalk with brown pen, gouache and ink, 45.1 x 64 cm. Musée du 
Louvre, Paris. Photo credit: Michèle Bellot © RMN-Grand Palais/Art Resource, NY. 

of paintings depicting violent and mortal clashes of humans and animais; 
during the same period that he offered the Amazon Battle to van der 
Gheest, he produced several hunting scenes for courtly patrons in which da 
VincEs Anpfhieri repeatedly figured as a source. 

Those courtly hunt scenes not only share compositional elements and 
the general theme of violent combat with the Amazon Battle , but also 
similarly bind their action to distinctly exotic elements. A Lion Hunt c. 
1621 (Alte Pinakothek, Munich) and the Hippopotamus and Crocodik 
Hunt (Alte Pinakothek, Munich) (Fig. 4) both feature unfamiliar fauna as 
well as men whose turbans were part of a familiar visual iconography 
denoting Turks or Moors. Combining specifically rendered details (teeth, 
scales, claws) with generic signs of the East (turbans, palm trees), the hunt 
scenes both bring us close to and distance us from their imagined worlds. 
Even as the enraged hippopotamus and crocodile threaten to lunge out of 
the picture into our space, the interlocking design of Rubens’s composition 
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Fig. 4 Peter Paul Rubens, Hippopotamus and Crocodile Hunt , c. 1618, oil on panei, 
248 x 321 cm. Alte Pinakothek, Munich. Photo Credit: bpk, Berlin/Bayerische 
Staatsgemâldesammlungen, Munich/Art Resource, NY. 


holds the men and animais in place, containing and controlling the pic- 
ture’s energies. The forms of enjoyment generated by the Hippopotcmms 
and Crocodile Hunt arise significantly from its effect of offering the viewer 
both proximity to, and mastery over, its potentially threatening foreign 
elements. 

In the Amazon Battle , the exotic element is not signaled by costume or 
unfamiliar flora or fauna, but is inherent in the subject of the women 
warriors. Amazons not only upended gender conventions, but in both 
classical antiquity and early modern Europe they were also figures who 
operated at “the boundaries of difference,” associated with Eastern and 
barbaric lands beyond the borders of civilization. 4 In the classical tradition 
Amazons spurned men and inhabited a world outside of the polis, func- 
tioning as a dangerous and desirable gendered figuration of the Otheiv 
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Although Amazon battles were only rarely depicted in Renaissance art, 
their legendary queens, whose exploits were recounted in the myths of 
Hercules and Theseus, were familiar to early modern humanists. Plutarch 
and VirgiPs works were authorizing texts for accounts of the Amazons’ 
fierce, although ultimately doomed, battle against the Greeks. 

Rubens’s picture for van der Gheest appears to depict the famous 
conflict when Theseus and the Greek army defeated the Amazons at the 
Thermadon River. Rubens’s treatment of the subject, however, offers no 
identifiable heroes nor tragic figures; it does not depict any specific nar- 
rative moment but instead engages us in a dynamic tumult of action. We 
can understand the lack of specificity as a deliberate choice given Rubens’s 
previous treatment of the subject in an ambitious early picture, the first of 
several collaborative paintings he produced with his Antwerp colleague Jan 
Brueghel the Elder. This Amazon Battle c. 1599, now in Potsdam (Fig. 5), 



Hg. 5 Peter Paul Rubens and Jan Brueghel the Elder, Amazon Battle , c. 1598- 
1600, oil on panei, 97 x 124 cm. Schloss Sanssouci, Potsdam. Photo credit: bpk, 
Berlin/Stiftung Preussische Schlõsser & Gárten Berlin-Brandenburg/photo: 
Gerhard Murza/Art Resource, NY. 
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demonstrates both artists’ ambitions to produce complex, dynamic, and 
iconographically inventive pictures. BrueghePs spacious landscape is den- 
sely packed with Rubens’s struggling figures and horses. While the earlier 
picture also draws upon a broad literary tradition rather than a single 
source, its composition literally foregrounds two specific tales of heroes and 
Amazons. In the center, Hercules subdues two Amazons while to their left 
Theseus clasps the slain Antiope. 8 In the later painting for van der Gheest 
choreographed violence is organized with an emphasis on overall spectacle 
rather than the representation of specific incidents. 

As has been noted by Sabine Poeschel, the Amazon Battle is an 
unusually brutal image, exceeding the standard decorum for battle pic¬ 
tures. 9 For example, Rubens embellishes his quotation of da Vincfis battle 
scene at the center of the bridge with a decapitated, bleeding male corpse 
beneath the rearing horse. Such excessive imagery is balanced by the 
normalizing effects elsewhere in the image of the slain Amazons as visually 
delectable nudes, such as the two figures arrayed for maximum visibility in 
the lower left foreground. Directly above them is the most fully and 
coherently described active Amazon, the helmeted woman whose horse 
plunges down the bank toward the river. Cloaked in a vibrant red costume 
that reveals her right breast, the female warrior rhymes visually with the 
Greek warrior at the center of the bridge: he raises his arm to brandish his 
weapon while she lowers her arm; his horse rears up while hers rushes 
downward; the bluish metallic tones of his armor contrast with her flowing 
red draperies. She is singled out for us as the figure endowed with all the 
signs of Amazon identity including the bared breast. According to legend, 
Amazons would remove one breast for greater ease in the use of the bow. 
In the painting, the one bared breast recalls this and denotes the Amazons’ 
warrior identity as the unmaking of their essential femininity. 

The picture’s contrasting effects are subsumed within its unfolding 
action that foretells the ultimate Greek victory over the tribe from Asia 
Minor. The dark roiling sky linking the violence of battle to nature’s own 
destructive capacities intimates an outcome that will restore the “natural” 
order of men over women and of West over East and enables the viewer’s 
safe enjoyment of the picture’s erotic and potentially disturbing violence. 
Its dynamic circular composition is perfectly analogous to the looping, 
repetitive play of pleasure and displeasure that structures the enjoyable 
frisson of its spectacle. 
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SlGNS OF THE EAST IN THE KUNSTKAMMER 

Once Rubens’s Amazon Battle entered van der GheesEs collection, its 
imagined Orient of fierce, beautiful, and doomed women warriors was 
framed by the actual contact between East and West in the European spice 
trade. Cornelis van der Gheest amassed his fortune as a kruidenierjyrossier, 
a Wholesale merchant in spices and other colonial products. Fíis enterprise 
was built upon the earlier preeminence of Antwerp as a key port for the 
spice trade during the sixteenth century as first Portugal, and later Spain, 
brought colonial goods to Antwerp for distribution across Europe. In the 
first half of the seventeenth century, Antwerp continued to play an 
important role in international trade even as its economy contracted and 
declined in the havoc of the Eighty Years War. Throughout that period of 
general economic decline, Antwerp’s trade in luxury goods, including 
spices and textiles, remained robust and extremely lucrative. A kruidenier 
such as van der Gheest would have handled spices and other items sold 
both for cooking and for medicai uses, an inventory that typically included 
honey, sugar, marzipan, wax, perfume, pigments, and ointments. Van 
der GheesEs mercantile success enabled him to achieve exceptional wealth 
and status. In addition to serving as Warden of the St. Walburgis Church, 
he held the important position of Dean of the Meerseniers. The largest of 
the Antwerp merchants’ guilds, it functioned as an umbrella organization 
for a variety of merchants and manufacturers from dealers in butter and oil 
to hat makers. 

Viewed in this context, the Amazon picture operates in intertwined 
registers: it indicates a teleological history of art in which past excellence 
(Metsys) leads to a glorious present (Rubens); at the same time, its theme 
of the West conquering the East revises and heroizes the structure of global 
trade that underwrites van der GheesTs patronage of the arts. The Amuzon 
Battle performs the work of Orientalism precisely in the way it disavows the 
East as the source of marketable goods and local wealth, for one accom- 
modated to the realm of myth and of the implicitly “natural” mastery of 
men over women, and West over East. 

In addition to its relationship of disavowal to the word outside the frame 
of the gallery picture, the Amuzon Battle is situated in van Fíaecht’s Gullery 
of Cornelis vtm der Gheest within a network of intertextual relationships 
through which the image’s multiple overlapping themes emerge. As Victor 
Stoichita has argued, seventeenth-century gallery pictures were funda- 
mentally dialogic, non-linear constructions in which viewers were 
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encouraged to discover and elaborate connections and correlations among 
the represented gallery’s contentsA With this notion of the mechanics of 
the kunstkammer picture in mind we can discover further resonances of the 
Anmzon Battle’s theme of East and West in the relationship of this image to 
others depicted in van Haechhs painting. 

Directly above the Anmzon Battle , and situated between two mytho- 
logical works by contemporary Antwerp artists, van Haecht depicts a 
now-lost portrait by Metsys of Paracelsus The renowned 
sixteenth-century German-Swiss physician and alchemisfis many contri- 
butions to early medicine and natural knowledge included his pioneering 
use of chemistry in the treatment of illness and injuries. The portrait 
depicted in the kunstkammer most likely refers not to Metsys’s original, but 
to a copy of the Metsys that Rubens painted around the time he produced 
the Anmzon Battle. 2 3 Combining the identity of Metsys and Rubens in a 
single work, the Paracelsus wittily distills the kunstkammer image’s larger 
claims for an Antwerp painting canon that revives, honors, and reflects 
upon its glorious beginning while celebrating its current excellence. 

The Paracelsus offers its implicit praise of the art of painting in terms that 
circle back through an imagined exotic East. In his early career, Paracelsus 
led a highly itinerant life, traveling throughout Northern Europe, Rússia 
and, according to later accounts of his life, eventually to Egypt, Arabia, the 
Holy Land, and Constantinople. It was there that he learned the secret of 
the alkahest. Long-sought by practitioners of alchemy, this was believed to 
be the substance that could transform base metal into gold and rejuvenate 
the old and infirm. 24 Paracelsus’s reputed possession of the arcane 
alchemical knowledge resonates with the kunstkammer picture’s assertion 
of the nobility of art: in a familiar trope the artist, who produces works of 
great value and beauty from his pigments, oils, and other modest materiais 
was likened to the alchemist. Those “alchemical” powers of art also 
extended to the capacity of images to bring to life dead or absent sitters in 
portraits that seem capable of breath and speech. Those qualities are vividly 
demonstrated in the Rubens’s copy of Metsys’s portrait where the figure of 
Paracelsus encounters us with parted lips as though he is about to speak, 
and his left hand, resting on a parapet, appears to extend beyond the 
picture frame into our space. The liveliness of the figure is expressed more 
fully in another of van HaechEs several renderings of the van der Gheest 
collection. There Paracelsus, wearing the same distinctive red hat trimmed 
with fur that we see in the portrait, is no longer depicted in a portrait on 

^ r 

the wall but now sits among the art lovers inhabiting the room. 
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The Madonna and Child by Metsys, the Amazon Battle by Rubens, and 
the Paraeelsus by Metsys/Rubens constitute the kunstkammer picture’s 
central axis narrating an Antwerp canon of art. The latter two pictures also 
offer two fantasies about the East. While the Amazon Battle intimates an 
East mastered by vanquishing the barbarian Other, the Paracelsus portrait 
posits an East that is a source of secret, valuable knowledge. A third version 
of the relations of East and West is enacted in the right front corner where 
a group of men cluster about a terrestrial globe. One member of the group 
takes measurements with a compass while other instruments of cartography 
lay scattered on the foreground. Scientific instruments such as the terres¬ 
trial globe and compass, or the armillary sphere used to track the move- 
ments of the heavens were routinely included in kunstkammer pictures. 
They function as part of an iconography that ascribes to art collections the 
broader universal knowledge assembled in the “encyclopedic” collections 
that arose throughout Europe in the late sixteenth centuryr The place- 
ment and composition of the group around the globe loosely recalls the 
figures in RaphaePs School of Athens clustered about Euclid who uses a 
compass to demonstrate the Science of geometry. This resonance with the 
renowned Renaissance fresco associates the activity of the men who mea- 
sure the globe in the painting by van Haecht with the pursuit of pure 
knowledge and timeless, disinterested Truth. 

The motif of the men gathered around the globe works suggestively 
within the picture’s Orientalist dynamics. Even as they demonstrate the 
scientific pursuit of knowledge, the men who measure the globe also 
demonstrate the mapping skills fundamental to the era’s trade economy. 
This representation of the pursuit of knowledge as allegorized and there- 
fore divorced from its specific and instrumental deployment, both recalls 
and masks over the pursuit of goods that circulate in a marketplace. More 
specifically, van der Gheest’s own profit from global trade, and hence his 
capacity to effectively Champion Antwerp’s artistic culture, is signaled in the 
image in a manner that distances and displaces it from him. Positioned in 
the lower right corner, the group around the globe is both literally fore- 
grounded and put at the furthest possible remove from the portrait of van 
der Gheest who enacts his role as liefhebber der sehilderijen. In this role van 
der Gheest is characterized primarily by his devotion to a system of aes- 
thetic value rather than commodity value. In van Haecht’s picture, and in 
the associated tale cited above of van der GheesEs extraordinary devotion 
to his Virgin and Child by Metsys, the painting is endowed with the 
quality of “pricelessness,” a quality utterly opposed to the workings of the 
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marketplace. Julius Held’s identiíication of three of the figures around the 
globe as artists whose works appear in the depicted collection suggests an 
additional displacement from van der Gheest of profits derived from the 
East.' While art collectors, including Nicolaas Rockox as well as van der 
Gheest and the Archdukes, display their appreciation for the works on 
display, the painters at the globe enact the skills associated with the spice 
trade. This elision of artists with merchants might register the ideal of equal 
social status of patrons and artists, but it is worth noting how this elision is 
achieved by disassociating merchants’ agency from the motif. 

Campaspe and Cleópatra 

Signs of the East operate in a new configuration in a second free portrait of 
the van der Gheest collection that van Haecht painted approximately two 
years later, the Apelles Painting Campaspe, c. 1630 (Mauritshuis, the 
Hague) (Fig. 6). Again the picture catalogs works known to have been in 
the van der Gheest collection, now situated in an even more magnificent 
hall. Rubens’s Anmzon Battle is again prominently displayed above the 
narrative center of the image. This unusual combination of history painting 
and a kunstkammer depicts Alexander the Great, garbed in armor and an 
extravagant purple cloak, observing as his court artist Apelles paints a 
portrait of Campaspe, Alexander’s favored and most beautiful mistress. In 
the familiar legend, Apelles fell in love with her while painting her portrait. 
When the portrait was completed, Alexander presented the woman to the 
artist, keeping her even more beautiful and enduring image for himself. 

This story of art surpassing nature by perfecting and preserving the 
world’s transitory beauty was a well-established trope for the power of art 
and the esteem deserved by artists in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
Europe. A familiar form of praise for an artist during that period was the 
epithet “the Apelles of his age.” In van Haecht’s image the theme also 
flatters van der Gheest by implicitly likening him to Alexander, the model 
liefhebber who chooses the picture over the woman; like the figure of van 
der Gheest in the earlier picture, here Alexander occupies the left fore- 
ground, and stands out from the surrounding company while gesturing 
toward a picture on display. 

While invoking the familiar trope, van Haecht provides Alexander with a 
retinue that includes several turbaned figures, underscoring his identity as 
conqueror of the East. In that respect, the hero from antiquity functions as 
a type for the seventeenth-century merchant and art collector who takes 
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Fig. 6 Willem van Haecht, Apelles Painting Campaspe, c. 1630, oil on panei, 
104.9 x 148.7 cm. Mauritshuis, the Hague. Photo Credit: Scala/Art Resource, NY 


possession of distant lands through the reach of global trade. But in 
another instance of visual displacement, possession is figured here in aes- 
thetic and sexual terms. Alexander represented as the warrior/Emperor 
turned liefhebber , while the love \“lief’] for art is overtly compared with the 
desires inspired in men by feminine beauty. This theme is particularly 
emphasized in the central narrative axis. Campaspe, clad in brilliant yellow 
and blue and with one breast bared to our view, establishes the strongest 
point of color and most foregrounded position in the picture. We watch 
her likeness being captured in paint and are invited to enjoy the multiple 
forms of mastery over her that the picture proposes: she is the EmperoEs 
concubine, she is the artisEs subject, and she is the médium of exchange 
between them. Her bared breast, denoting her function as the object of 
beauty, resonates productively with the Amazon painting directly above 
her: Campaspe’s willing acquiescence is countered by the breast-baring 
Amazons who are mastered through force rather than desire. 
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Campaspe’s bared breast links her not only to the Amazon painting, 
but also to the picture of Cleópatra directly above the Rubens Amazon 
Battle. Occupying a position analogous to that of the Paraeeleus in the 
Cabinet of Cornelis van der Gheest , the picture of Cleópatras Suieide 
reproduces one of several on this theme by Guido Reni. Reni’s picture 
can be counted among several sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Italian 
paintings in van HaechCs Apelles Painting Campaspe , including works by 
Titian, Correggio, and Domenichino that are displayed with the work of 
Antwerp artists. The placement of Renfs painting along the vertical axis 
that extends upward from the narrative center of the picture endows it 
with particular prominence: a straight line runs through the image on 
Apelles’s easel to the Amazon Battle , and the Cleópatra. Van Haecht 
creates strong consonance between Campaspe and Cleópatra as they 
incline their heads at similar angles while exposing the left breast. In the 
Cleópatra painting the gesture secures her meaning as a figure of beauty 
and establishes the narrative moment: as she points to her heart with her 
right hand, in her left she delicately grasps the asp whose bite will kill her. 
In his discussion of RenEs Cleópatra pictures, Richard Spear notes that in 
the seventeenth century CleopatraT reputation coalesced around themes 
of beauty and wanton sexuality with her suicide taken as evidence of her 
excessive desire for her slain lover, Marc Antony. 2 In the context of van 
HaechCs gallery picture, the image of the Queen of Egypt extends the 
picture’s Orientalist theme. Accommodated to the visual conventions of 
painting and forms of delectation of art lovers, the images of Campaspe, 
Cleópatra, and the Amazons collectively comprise a gendered discourse in 
which the East, figured as a woman, is readily possessed through 
representation. 

As in van HaechEs earlier gallery picture, in the Apelles Painting 
Campaspe the motif of empire and global trade is signaled by men clustered 
around a globe. The group of three at the left back corner includes a 
turbaned figure and a dark-skinned moor. Do those figures coded as 
“Eastern” marvel at the demonstration of European ingenuity that they 
putatively lack? Or are we invited to imagine that they too possess those 
world-shaping skills? In van HaechEs picture such questions are accom¬ 
modated to a rhetorical strueture in which the imagined East is fully 
domesticated: men in oriental garb are legitimized by AlexandeEs rule over 
them; it is his authority that admits them into the space of the 
kunstkammer. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Even with its emphasis on Italian art in Antwerp collections, van Haecht’s 
Apelles Painting Campaspe, like the Cabinet of Cornelis van der Gheest , 
makes the case for the excellence of Antwerp’s own painters. Several works 
by Antwerp artists are on display in the Apelles kunstkammer picture, and 
once again Metsys is granted particular attention: his Portrait ofa Seholar is 
at the center of the right-hand wall, and propped up in the right fore- 
ground is his Moneyehanger and his Wife , a work known in multiple copies 
in the seventeenth century. While the historical trajectory of Metsys to 
Rubens is less insistently diagrammed in the Apelles Painting Campaspe 
than in the earlier kunstkammer picture, it remains salient within the 
painting’s larger assertion of the nobility of art. Both of van Haecht’s 
pictures demonstrate how the consolidation of a local cultural patrimony 
and civic identity is intertwined with multiple imagined accounts of the 
East. In Antwerp, with its history as a key European port and center of 
commercial exchange, it is hardly surprising that the literal image of art at 
home, invested in the project of canon-formation, contends with those 
“other” places, real and imagined. Yet, framed and contained in the 
kunstkammer , those signs of the East have remained naturalized and largely 
unacknowledged. Bringing them into focus enables us to acknowledge 
their constitutive role and to examine how they operate. 

The East imagined, re-imagined, and disavowed in the pictures may well 
have functioned in relation to growing uncertainties at home. Antwerp’s 
artistic culture as represented in van Haecht’s images is, like its commercial 
culture, at once specifically local and essentially porous, taking in and 
giving new value to objects from a range of places, periods, and media. 
But when van Haecht painted those pictures, Antwerp was rapidly losing its 
status as a center of international trade while Amsterdam, the home base of 
the Dutch Republic’s powerful East índia Company, was in its ascendancy. 
The kunstkammer pictures’ celebration of the art’s values and virtues, and 
their contribution to civic identity, was occurring in conditions of general 
economic decline and contraction of political power. Those economic 
uncertainties seem to press upon the specific forms of rhetoric van Haecht 
deploys to exalt the status of art. In the earlier painting van der Gheest’s 
display of the Metsys Madonna to the Archduke is associated with the 
trope of the priceless object; in the Apelles picture, the narra tive concerns 
the painting and the women as objects of gift exchange. The woman 
exchanged for the picture is a direct and seemingly “natural” exchange 
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motivated by both parties’ love; artistic value is specifically situated outside 
of a marketplace and is distanced from its function as a commodity. More 
than simply a well-worn trope, the Apelles theme unlinks the relationship 
of art and money and posits an alternative to it. Commodity values, fun¬ 
damental to the entire enterprise of collecting, are purposefully masked 
over and remade. 

The picture’s Orientalist themes, which disavow and reimagine eco- 
nomic relations, contribute essentially to its rhetoric. Van HaechCs pictures 
oífer the fantasy that the East, framed as legend or history and repre- 
sentable as feminine beauty, could be fully possessed and accommodated to 
an ascendant narrative of Antwerp’s cultural and economic supremacy. 
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The Architectural Setting of “Empire”: 
The English Experience of Ottoman 
Spectacle in the Late Seventeenth 
Century and Its Consequences 


Lydia M. Soo 


In early May of 1675, a large entourage from the Levant Company, which 
looked after the economic and political interests of the British Crown in 
that part of the world, traveled from Constantinople to Adrianople, today’s 
Edirne. The ambassador of the Company, Sir John Finch, had an impor - 
tant reason for leaving its headquarters in the capital and making the dif- 
ficult and expensive trip. He needed an audience with the “Grand Signor” 
to renegotiate the “capitulations”—a list of privileges authorizing the 
Company to oversee English trade. Sultan Mehmed IV (reigned 1648- 
1687) preferred to reside in Adrianople, where he, nicknamed “the hun- 
ter,” could escape from the capital and enjoy his favorite pastime. 

Accompanying the ambassador were several Levant Company officers 
who at that time were participating in the earliest European eíforts to study 
and record antiquities in Constantinople, as Istanbul was still called at the 
time. Classically-educated Christians as well as scientifically-minded virtuosi, 
they were interested in ancient Roman and Byzantine sites, but they also 
studied Islamic building types, making descriptions and drawings of 
important monuments/ Although clearly considering it worthy of attention, 
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the English unfortunately wrote down very little in terms of their assessment 
of Turkish architecture. 

They were much more expressive, however, when they encountered 
another physical manifestation of Ottoman culture: the spectacular court 
festivais that took place in and around buildings. There were two festivais in 
Adrianople in 1675, celebrating the circumcision of the sultan’s son and 

o 

the marriage of his daughter to his favorite, the second vizier. 
Unfortunately, for those celebrations none of the usual visual records were 
made. Oftentimes a European embassy commissioned a cycle of paintings 
that recorded the sultan and his court, their roles and ranks identified by 
their dress and position. For example, the famous Râlamb paintings made 
for the Swedish envoy depict the young Mehmed IV’s procession out of 
the capital for Adrianople in September 1657. As for the Ottomans, they 
created books called Surrmme , with the two most gorgeously illustrated 
books recording the circumcision festivais of 1582 and 1720. 

For the 1675 festivais in Adrianople, there are no paintings or Surrmme , 
but there are three English eyewitness accounts. Secretary Thomas Coke 
wrote a letter dated October 9, 1675, soon after returning to the Levant 
CompanyT headquarters in Pera, and published the next year. Treasurer 
Dudley North wrote, probably in mid-July 1675, an undated letter from 
Adrianople, published in 1744. Most importantly, chaplain John Covel 
kept a journal of his traveis during the 1670s, which includes an illustrated 
record of the trip to Edirne. A fourth description, borrowing information 
from Covel, was written by Sir Paul Rycaut, cônsul in Smyrna (Izmir), and 
published in his 1680 history of the Turks. 

These English accounts contain descriptions of elaborate processions 
and entertainments which add little to what is already known about the 
standard pattern and appearance of festival events. They are uniquely 
valuable, however, because in conjunction with physical documentation 
they can be used as a means for investigating a more cogent theme: how 
the English “read” the Ottoman use of space, scale, material, and other 
more abstract qualities of design and understood them as communicating 
certain ideas about the prestige and power of that culture relative to their 
own. To tease out the relationship between architecture and imperial 
messaging, the spectacles as well as the Levant CompanyT audience with 
the sultan will first be situated in their architectural settings—the urban 
spaces, buildings, and rooms that contained these activities but also shaped 
them. Next, the visual experience of the English in those settings will be 
considered: how did they assess what they saw through the lens of their 
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own cultural practices and the classical tradition in architecture? Finally, we 
will explore, for English architects who embraced the classical agenda, 
including Sir Christopher Wren, the consequences of having knowledge of 
what ambassador Finch called “the Grandeur of this Empire in all its 
glory.” 6 Caught in the complicated position of disapproving their archi- 
tectural forms but admiring their ability to further the imperial agenda, 
architects did not copy the buildings of the Ottoman and other living 
empires, including the Chinese, but rather used them as the model for the 
idea of creating a new British nation with its own national style. 

The Ottoman Festivals and Their Settings, 

Reconstructed 

Almost immediately after the company’s arrival in Adrianople, the Festival 
of Circumcision began. It included three different processions (Table 1). 
In the Procession of Trades, craftsmen paraded from the city to the “ser- 
aglio,” that is, the New Palace (Saray-i Amire) to present gifts to the sultan. 


Table 1 The Levant Company’s itinerary in Adrianople, May to September 1675 
(Author) 


2 May Levant Company departs Constantinopla 
10 May Levant Company a crives in Adrianople— 
Cavai cade into City tõ lodgings in Jewish 
Quarter of Kaleiçi 

15 May FESTIVAL OF CIRCUMCISION begins- 

daiiy entertainment at New Palace 
(Saray-i Amire) 

16 May Procession of Trades—from City to New 

Palace 

19 May AUD1ENCE of Levant Company 
with Grand Vizier—at his house 

25 May Procession of Circumcision-from? to 
New Palace 

27 May Procession for Muhommad's Birthday— 

from New Palace to Selimiye mosque and 
badc 

28 May clímax of entertainment at New Palace 

29 May Festival of Circumcision ends 


10 I une FESTIVAL OF MAR RI AG Ê begins 

Procession of GroonVs Presents—from 
groonVs house to New Palace 
l4!une daiiy entertainment at groonVs house begins 
19 lune Procession of the Dowry—from New Palace 
to groonVs house 

21 lune Procession of Marriage— bride taken from 
New Palace to groonVs house 
2fíiune Festival of Marriage ends—last day of 
entertainment at groonVs house 

30 June., 1 July RACES—in fiel d located Southwest 
of city near Demidestr 

Beginmng July PLAGUE begins; Levant Company 
flees to Karaagaç. North and Coke 
stay in Adrianople; Covel traveis 
around the region 

27 July AUDIENCE of Levant Company with 
Mehmed IV—at New Palace 

19 Sept Levant Company departs Adrianople 
27 Sept Levant Company arrives in Constantínople 
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They pulled wagons carrying elaborate tableaux vivants, according to 
Rycaut and Covel, respectively, “set out with tokens of their art”: “bakers 
had an oven, smiths their little forges”. The Procession of Circumcision, 
also ending at the palace, was a “Cavalcade” much larger in scale. On foot 
or mounted, hundreds of officials, soldiers, and attendants paraded by, 
their identity recognizable from their hats (Fig. 1). The richness of dress 
increased with rank, making it clearly visible who the honorees were. Thus, 
the sultan’s adolescent son, prince Mustafa, as well as his horse were laden 
with jewels, pearls, gold, and silver in addition to fine fabrics and furs. 
North reported that his two-year-old brother was similarly “lost... thro’ so 
much Splendor.” 8 In the procession, attendants held up nahils , similar to 
today’s parade floats, each constructed of a wooden pole decorated using 
wire, wood strips, painted paper, as well as wax flowers and fruit. Forty of 
them were small enough for one person to carry. But two, rising over 
70 feet in height—called “walking timber-trees” by Covel—had to be 
pulled by a hundred slaves (Figs. 2 and 3). 9 The celebration culminated 
two days later on Muhammad’s birthday, when there was a similar but 
much smaller, “neater and Court-like” parade, according to Coke, from 
the palace to the Selimiye Mosque, with the sultan, his entourage, and the 
prince. After several hours of prayer, they returned to the palace where 
the prince was circumcised. 
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Fig. 1 Hats of officials in the Procession of Circumcision (J. Covel, “Autograph 
Journal,” BL Additional MS 22912, f 191v) (© The British Library Board, ADD. 
22912 fl91v) 
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Kg. 2 Small nahil , carried by a single man, in the Procession of Circumcision 
(J. Covel, “Autograph Journal,” BL Additional MS 22912, f. 191v) (© The British 
Library Board, ADD. 22912 f!91v) 

The processions probably followed a route laid out according to the 
same criteria used for such paths in papal Rome, which included the need 
to move fluidly through the streets, maximize one’s “exposure” to the 
people, and capitalize on the presence ofimportant buildings for creating a 
monumental urban backdrop. The procession to the Selimiye began at 
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Fig. 3 One of the two large nahils, pulled in the Procession of Circumcision 
(J. Covel, “Autograph Journal,” BL Additional MS 22912, f. 192r) (© The British 
Library Board, ADD. 22912 f!92r) 
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Kg. 4 Plan of Adrianople (Edirne), showing the possible processional route in 
1675, connecting important monuments in the center of the city (Colonel Osmont, 
carte d’ Andrinople, 1854, Collection du ministère de la Défense, Service historique 
de la Défense, 6MR18410B 225)(© Service historique de la Défense, 6M RI 8 
4 10 B 225) 


the New Palace on the other side of the river (Fig. 4). Given the huge size 
of the entourage and the desire to maximize the size of the crowds 
assembled on the sidelines, it would probably have followed one of the 
wider streets through a more inhabited area, passing several mosques, then 
in front of the Üç Çerefeli mosque, and close to the bazaar (Semiz Ali Pa§a 
Çarsisi). Turning, with views toward the Bedestan and Old Mosque (Eski 
Cami), the road led straight to the front of the Selimiye. From there the 
procession would have continued toward another mosque, then turned 
and returned to the palace. 

Meanwhile, at the New Palace there were entertainments every day 
during the festival. A complex begun in the mid-15th century, it was 
continually enlarged so that by the 1670s it housed six to ten thousand 
people. Only a few remaining ruins suggest its former grandeur, but the 
site of the festivities can be reconstructed schematically based on CovePs 
drawings, modern reconstructions, and satellite imagery. ‘ 
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Fig. 5 Plan of the “quadrangle” (Sink Meydani) in front of New Palace (Saray-i 
Amire) (J. Covel, “Autograph Journal,” BL Additional MS 22912, f 199r) (© The 
British Library Board, ADD. 22912 f!99r) 


The backdrop for the spectacles was the long façade of the palace with 
its projecting wing (Figs. 5 and 6). Near the recessed comer was the 
Imperial Gate (Bab-i Hümayun), “the great gate” or main entry into the 
complex, and further north, the Gate of the Halberdiers (Baltacilar Kapisi). 
Then carne “a large Keósk or summerhouse with gelosias or lattices (just 
like ours in ye garden)”: the Kiosk of Processions (Alay Kõskü) that 
included a balcony allowing the women of the court to see but not be seen. 
In front of it were placed the huge rmhils carried in the Procession of 
Circumcision. 

Spreading out before the palace was the Sink Meydam, described by the 
English as a “delicate plain” and “field,” but also “a large quadrangle,” a 
“great square,” and “a large Piazza,” because the area was enclosed 
during the festivais. Tents for guards as well as the chief porter 
(Capigébashu) and his men ran along the walls of the palace wing and the 
main façade up to the Kiosk of Processions. Additionally, groups of many 
large tents were set up to create a northern edge to the quadrangle. Covel 
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described two identical sets reserved for the sultan and the Grand Vizier—a 
square tent “for entrance,” a “round tent of audience,” and a “long tent of 
State or habitation” —all crowned by “golden balis,” the largest placed atop 
the sultan’s tents (Fig. 7). In front of each entry, facing the quadrangle, 
was an elevated stand: “a very stately Throne, with a Canopy of elo th of 
gold,” Rycaut wrote, that reminded Coke of “a Summer-house in our 
Gardens, which over looked all.” The sultan’s stand was flanked by a 
smaller one for the prince, both facing the forty small ncthils put here on 
display. For each high official there was a single rectilinear tent fronted by a 
narrow one used as a “portico.” At the fiirthest end of that row was a 
cluster of several round tents, including one for circumcisions. 

Along the fourth, western side of the quadrangle, lamps were set up all in 
a row, with a large number forming a square area at its midpoint, which 
created a porous edge that allowed “people to come and be spectators,” but 
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Fig. 7 Tents erected along the northern edge of the quadrangle (Sirik Meydam) 
at the New Palace (Saray-i Amire) in 1675 (J. Covel, “Autograph Journal,” BL 
Additional MS 22912, f. 197r) (© The British Library Board, ADD. 22912 fl97r) 


barred all from passing through. Lamps were also placed before the sultaiTs 
tents and the Kiosk of Processions. Covel was filled with delight: “To see 
these lights alone was worth my going to Adrianople” (Fig. 8). Plung on 
ropes from poles or frameworks, the “infinite varietyes” were changed every 
night and represented “many curious things, as, castles, mosches, ... pea- 
cocks, storkes, ... all sorts of birds, beasts, turkish writings” as well as 
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Fig. 8 Lamps set up at the New Palace (Saray-i Amire) (J. Covel, “Autograph 
Journal,” BL Additional MS 22912, f. 199v) (© The British Library Board, ADD. 
228912 f!99v) 


“several figures of ships, Buildings, and woods, &c.” Some were made of 

1 7 

colored glass or had colored water inside, others moved. 

“The Theater [was] thus prepared,” Covel wrote. From the outside 
spectators looked into what he appropriately called “the Ring,” given the 
panoply inside: members of the court, important guests, entertainers of all 
kinds, and those being celebrated over the course of the festival. Moreover, 
the activities that took place there every day, according to the same 
schedule, greatly varied in nature and tone. Around noon a “Turkish 
Feast” was served in a “great Tent” to the artisans but also some of the 
soldiers. At two o’clock people began to gather. An hour later there were 
prayers for fifteen minutes. Afterward, courtiers and other dignitaries 
presented gifts to the sultan sitting on his canopied throne. Pauses were 
filled in by dances, plays, and sports, but once the gift-giving ended, the 
entertainments took over. One hour before sunset hundreds of boys were 
brought into the ring, celebrated with music and song, and then taken to 
the tent to be circumcised. There was fifteen minutes of prayer at sunset, 
followed by a ceremony for lighting the lamps. Then the dancing and 
sports began again—including oil wrestling, for which Edirne is still 
known. Around midnight the day ended with a vast array of fireworks for 
an hour or more. 

The Festival of Circumcision ended after two weeks. Following a 
ten-day break, the first of three processions began for the Festival of 
Marriage, all similar in scale and splendor to the circumcision procession. 
There was also entertainment as before, this time in the large courtyard of 
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the groonTs palaceC Then, to mark the end of the month and a half of 
festivais, long distance races were held Southwest of the city near the village 
of Karaagaç in “a fair plain for 20 or 30 mile,” where tents for the sultan 
and other officials were pitched (Fig. 9). There were two horse races, 
starting thirty miles away and lasting over two hours. There was also a foot 
race, starting íifteen miles away from the stand of the sultan who, ironically, 
“sees lesse sport than any,” Covel noticed, because most of the spectators 
were mounted and following the racers in the field. 

The English were allowed to join the throng to witness all the 
pageantry, and we will discuss their reactions in the next section. However, 
during their visit, there was one special occasion when they were treated as 
honored guests. Two and a half months after his arrival, Ambassador Finch 
was finally granted an audience with the sultan at the New Palace. 

The audience began at five-thirty in the morning, when Finch and his 
oflicers arrived at the Imperial Gate and were ushered in, Covel wrote, 
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Fig. 9 Map of the area around Adrianople (J. Covel, “Autograph Journal,” BL 
Additional MS 22912, f 172vT73r) (O The British Library Board, ADD. 
22912 fl72v-173r) 
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Fig. 10 The plan of the Court of Processions (Alay Meydani) and perspective of 
the Council Chamber (Kubbe Alti) at the New Palace (Saray-i Amire). The portion 
that was oriented incorrectly in CovePs drawing has been rotated and relocated to 
reflect the physical evidence. (J. Covel, “Autograph Journal,” BL Additional MS 
22912, f. 232v) (© The British Library Board, ADD. 22912 f232v) 


“upon a stone caseway, through a square court,” that is, the Court of 
Processions (Alay Meydani) (Figs. 6 and 10). Led by the master of cere- 
monies (peskeshjé basha), they went through a “stone gallery” and entered 
a large room, the Council Chamber (Kubbe Alti). Covel remarked that it 
“is just in the same fashion as that at Stambol.” Indeed, when constructed 
around 1529/1530 it was modeled after the new chamber just completed 
at Topkapi Palace for Süleyman, recorded in a painting made for the 
German Embassy in 1628 (Fig. 11). At the New Palace the room was 
rectilinear in form, with benches on three sides covered in embroidered silk 
and furnished with a back cushion. At the center of each side was a rich 
cloth spread from the back of the bench over the seat and down to the 
floor. The Grand Vizier sat on the bench facing the entry with a latticed 
window above his head where the sultan could sit in secret to witness the 
proceedings. On the vizieEs right sat the principal secretary (Nesharjé 
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Fig. 11 The Council Chamber at the New Palace was modeled after the public 
Council Hall (completed 1529) of the Topkapi Palace in Istanbul, recorded in a 
painting depicting the 1628 embassy of Baron Hans Ludwig von Kuefstein. 
(Osmanenmuseum Perchtoldsdorf, Áustria) 


basha) and on his left the treasurer (Testerdare). Two lawyers (cade- 
leschiers) also had places on a cloth next to the vizier. The room was 
spacious and open, in part because to one side there were only two pillars 
separating it from the adjacent Treasury (Hazine), where lawyers handled 
queries and documents issued from the main area. 

Sitting or standing in the corner next to the secretary, the English first 
witnessed the monthly ceremony for paying the soldiers, when an impres- 
sive 320 purses were dispensed. At about eight-thirty, after round tables and 
stools were placed on each side of the bench, in an arrangement also shown 
in the German painting, visitors and hosts sat down together for a large 
meai. Having dined, Finch and his party were taken back into the gallery 
where, after receiving gifts of fine vests, they sat on a bench to await their 
audience with the sultan. Next, the group was led around the corner into 
the east colonnade of the Court of Processions to wait yet again. 
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Fig. 12 Reconstruction of the Court of Processions (Alay Meydam) at the New 
Palace (Saray-i Amire), with Council Chamber (Kubbe Alti), Treasury (Hazine), 
and Chamber of Petitions (Arz odasi). The jyrey arrows indicate the path of the 
English visitors. (S. H. Eldem, Türk Evi Osmanli Dõnemi / Turkish Houses of the 
Ottomcm Period , Istanbul, Türkiye Amt Çevre Turizm Degerlerini Koruma Vakfi, 
1984, vol. 2, pp. 114-15) 
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Fig. 13 The plan of Chamber of Petitions (Arz odasi) at the New Palace (Saray-i 
Amire). The “z” indicates the throne. (Sedad Hakk Eldem, Kõçkler Ve Kasirlar / A 
Survey of Turkish Kiosks and Pavilions , 2 vols., Istanbul, Devlet Güzel Sanatlar 
Akademisi, 1969, vol. 1, p. 9) 


Finally, FinclTs entourage was brought to a portico leading to the 
entryway of the Chamber of Petitions (Axz odasi) (Figs. 12, 13 and 14). 
Once inside, Finch stood before the sultan, who, he reported, u sat leaning 
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Fig. 14 A nineteenth-century photograph of the interior of the Chamber of 
Petitions (Arz odasi) at the New Palace (Saray-i Amire), showing the bed-like 
throne and fireplace. (Sedad Hakk Eldem, Kóçkler Ve Kasirlar /A Survey ofTurkish 
Kiosks and Pavilions , 2 vols., Istanbul, Devlet Güzel Sanatlar Akademisi, 1969, vol. 
1, p. 18, Fig. 14 (original source unknown)) 
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Fig. 15 The Chamber of Petitions at the New Palace was comparable to the same 
room at the Topkapi Palace, where the embassy of Baron Hans Ludwig von 
Kuefstein was granted an audience with the sultan in 1628. (Osmanenmuseum 
Perchtoldsdorf, Áustria) 


upon a bed ... with four posts.” On it was a crimson covering of 
embroidered velvet, decorated by rows of large pearls, echoed on the floor 
by another of red satin with embroidery and large areas woven of gold 
wire. Richly colored and decorated, this small but splendid room with its 
bed-like throne was probably similar to that of what the Germans found in 

O c 

the audience chamber at Topkapi (Fig. 15). 


The English Critique 

After waiting a few more weeks for the capitulations to be finalized, the 
ofiicers of the Levant Company finally left Adrianople. How did they assess 
their experiences of the city, its spaces, as well as the court processions and 
ceremonies that took place within them? 

Coke found the city “pleasantly scituated ... capable of what the most 
refined Luxury could plant or build.” Inside, however, it was “the 
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Fig. 16 Covel drew a panoramic view of Adrianople, with the Selimiye shown in 
the center. (J. Covel, “Autograph Journal,” BL Additional MS 22911, f. 477v) (© 
The British Library Board, ADD. 22911 f477v) 


Metropolis of filth and inconvenience.” Similarly, Covel found that from 
several miles away “it shewes gloriously, as all their city’s doe at a distance, 
but within they are very mean and beastly” (Fig- 16). Those condem- 
nations echo the habitual rhetoric of English writers about the Ottomans, 
expressing disdain for their religion, customs, and arts. As for the archi- 
tecture, Coke declared “the Buildings (except a Mosque or two) [are] so 
mean and contemptible, that they would disgrace a poor Village.” 

Among the exceptions was certainly the Selimiye, the only mosque that 
Covel studied closely during the trip, going up a minaret to take mea- 
surements and sketch as well as acquiring a view drawn by an English 
trader. Covel concluded that the structure “truely may be said to equall 
most of those at Stamboul.”^ They would have included Hagia Sophia 
and the Valide Cami, which he also studied and drew. His interest in 
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those mosques is not surprising, given that one is Byzantine in origin and 
the other is modeled after it. Like the Selimiye, they have formal qualities 
that ultimately derive from ancient classical architecture—geometry, pro- 
portion, and symmetry. 

During the festivais and their audience with the sultan, however, the 
Levant Company officers saw many things that were completely unfamiliar 
to them visually. In some cases, they expressed approval by referring to 
them using familiar terminology. For example, the Sirik Meydam in front 
of the New Palace was described as a quadrangle, square, and piazza. Covel 
compared the Kiosk of Processions but also the sultan’s stand to a garden 
summerhouse. In other cases, the English were filled with pure, unmedi- 
ated admiration —for the distinctive fabrics and decorative arts, finely made 
of precious materiais and displayed in abundance. These were recognized 
by the English for their economic, aesthetic, and symbolic worth as signs of 
wealth and power. The prince, Coke declared, was so “adorned or 
over-laden with jewels, he carrPd the Value of an Empire about him.” 30 
But there were also abstract qualities and relationships that the English 
understood as manifestations of “empire,” that is, the appropriation and 
control of space, achieved by reshaping it, limiting access, and mandating 
the activities within. 

The English found the streets disorderly, both visually and functionally. 
“The eye is lost in so many solid inconveniencies,” Coke declared, “the 
Streets and all Avenues to the City so crouded with Carts, Dunghills, and 
Carrion, that nothing can be more troublesome or offensive to the sight 
and scent.” For the processions, however, the Street was transformed. “The 
streets are continually kept swept by broom men that waited on purpose,” 
Covel wrote, and “refreshfed] with water, ... brought and sprinkled.” 
Moreover, a few days before the event, “some [houses were] in part puPd 
down” to allow the huge rwhils to pass through the streets. Even during 
the procession a master carpenter and fifty workmen were on hand, 
equipped with tools, North reported, “for battering down all Things that 
but seemed to be in the Way ... beating down as they pleased, without 

O T 

Consulting any Owner.” 

The Street taken over and reshaped, it provided the backdrop for the 
processions. The order of appearance, hats and dress, mode of trans- 
portation —on foot, mounted, or in carriages— and various other props 
indicated the role and rank of the participants, whether members of the 
royal family, officials, soldiers, or attendants. North wrote that in the cir- 
cumcision procession there was “in Honour of the Prince; all the whole 
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Court conducting him thro’ the greater Part of the City to the Semjylio 
with all the Glory imaginable, there being the Vizier and all the Bashas; so 
that nothing was wanting but the Grand SignoEs Person,” whose supre- 
macy was understood because of his absence. Covel declared, “All the 
Court of the G. Sigr. appeared and we saw much of the Glory of the 
Empire.” The procession represented the unity, expanse, and power of 
the empire for both men. 

The English were familiar with large-scale royal processions in London, 
most recently fifteen years prior held for the restoration and coronation of 
Charles II. In Adrianople, however, the processions had a regimentation 
that they had never before witnessed, which also extended to the spectators 
and their behavior. “The streets were lined with women on one side and 
men on the other,” Covel wrote. “Amongst so many people it was most 
wonderfull to see order and strange silence, not the least rudeness in boyes 
or men.” He observed, to his disbelief that at all the festivities “amongst 
these vast multitudes all are as husht and orderly as we are at a sermon.” 
But those people were, in the end, the “rabble” kept at the edges of the 
privileged space and held at bay by guards wielding tulums —inflated 
sheep-skins smeared with tar. 

Similar to what they had seen in the Street, the English were aware that 
the vast held taken over for races was more for the sake of occupation, 
display, and exerting power than for observing the competition. The sultan 
saw little of the fifteen mile race because his stand was “so farre of[f] from 
their starting place” and the runners reached the finish line at forty-five 
minute intervals: “not any one couple come in together to make a contest,” 
Covel observed. But, after walking or trotting most of the way, each runner 
tried to make a great show before the sultan. “They come at ye stand, they 
make as if they would run but I assur very few are able to go; they come 
before ye Gr. Sr and bow, then kisse ye ground then ... receive their reward.” 
Although there was “ye noyse of having 20 or 30 footmen (at his command) 
run themselves half dead to give him Gusto ,” more was at stake. The real 
purpose of the two-day event was to spatially and visually demonstrate the 
ruler’s command over a huge number of subjects and their behavior in a vast 
setting. Covel concluded: “I believe the G. Sr takes more of pride then of 
pleasure in this sport, for we were above 20,000 horse in ye feild at least, and 
ye glory of so many attendants is great.” 

According to Covel, within the quadrangle in front of the New Palace 
“every night come the G. Signor and the Prince, the Sultana and ladyes, 
and all the court to their proper places to see the sights”—in the stands, 
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kiosk, and the porticos, all assembled according to importance. Similarly, 
every day before the sultan’s stand, following proper modes of address, “all 
great men throughout his whole empire were compePd to present him and 
the sultana,” that is, bring them suitably rich gifts. ^ In contrast to these 
controlled demonstrations of status, respect, and wealth, within the ring 
was a disorder that Coke found familiar: “Elad there been but a Noise, 
Rabble, and abominable Pigs head, nothing could have been an exacter 
Scene of Bartholomew-fair.'” There were “antick Dances in several habits, 
Singing and Dancing with most obscene Gesticulations, ... and 
PunchinelloT representations, Wrestling, Rope-dancing, feats of Activity 
and Strength.” The English recognized from their own culture the carnival 
atmosphere within the quadrangle, but were aware that it was still under 
control, especially because it lacked “a Noise” and “Rabble.” The noisy 
rabble was kept outside the boundaries and held at bay by janissaries with 
their “Staves of Correction.” 36 

Covel wrote that “from all parts of the Empire were summon’d all 
(subjects), Jewes, Greekes, Arabs, Armenians, Turkes, etc.” to bring gifts 
or to performT With their different facial features and dress but gathered 
together into the same space, these people simultaneously demonstrated 
the vastness of the sultan’s territory and its unity under him. That unity was 
particularly striking during prayer, in which everyone participated, both 
people within the quadrangle and the rabble outside. For chaplain Covel, 
“it was wonderfull to see with what reverence, uniformity, and most 
admirable devotion all (especially the men of note) betook themselves to 
their prayers in publick.” There were “the chief men in their stands and 
tents, the others (everywhere round the ring), 20 or 30, or more or lesse, in 
companys abroad upon carpets or the bare ground.” At the same time, 
non-believers, including Covel and his group, were given leave to watch: 
they “were permitted to stand by without the least disturbance.” 

The imperial message carne through to the English not only in the 
large-scale spatial contexts of the racing held and the quadrangle of the 
New Palace, but also in small rooms. Back home in Europe, the State 
apartment of a palace consisted of rooms changing from larger and more 
public to smaller and more intimate, creating an increasing sense of power 
and privilege that finally culminated in the person of the ruler or owner. 
Similarly, at the New Palace, the Levant Company entourage was first 
admitted into the Council Chamber, which was large and open, with rel- 
atively simple decoration. After waiting in one area, then another, within 
the colonnade of the courtyard, they approached the Chamber of Petitions. 
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But at the door, only ambassador Finch and four others were allowed to 
enter (Figs. 12, 13 and 14). Half the size of the spacious Council 
Chamber, this splendid room was small and cramped, fílled in one corner 
with a huge throne, and dimly lit. The contrast caused this space to seem 
even smaller and thus the richness of the decoration even more concen¬ 
tra ted. Sitting at his elevated and canopied throne, the sultan was framed 
and aggrandized. His relatively simple attire, with a small, plain turban 
accented by a small feather and a huge diamond, gave his presence against 
the backdrop of ornate red surfaces even greater impact. This was further 
enhanced by his “most severe, terrible, stately look,” wrote Covel, who, 
denied entry, had to depend on FinclTs account. Although they were there 
for just four minutes, the ambassador concluded that “it was the richest 
room for certain in the whole world.” Based on this brief encounter but 
also his own extensive study of Turkish architecture, Covel could confi- 
dently declare, “Here are adornments in building very costly and comely, 
utterly unknown in our parts of the world.” 


“EMPIRE” AND THE IDEA OF NATIONAL STYLE 

in Architecture 

Although they maintained negative attitudes toward the Ottomans, the 
spectacles and settings that they witnessed in Adrianople gave the English 
an understanding of what they called “the Glory of the Empire”—its 
vastness, power, wealth, and artistic excellence. In addition, their own 
sense of inferiority was confirmed during the festivais. On one hand, all the 
“Franks” were given a remarkable degree of access and enjoyed a “strange 
prodigious civility,” Covel wrote. “They took the greatest pride that we 
should see and ... admire everything.” On the other hand, North 
reported, the Ottomans did not grant the English the “honour” of 
bringing gifts to the sultan; nor did they give them “any more of their 
Regards than if we had not been at all there.” The English were so 
inconsequential to their hosts that they were invisible. 

The attitudes exhibited here are within the scope of what Gerald 
MacLean calls “imperial envy.” Rather than operating from “a position of 
strength,” as set forth in Said’s paradigm of Orientalism, “the English 
regarded the Ottomans from a position of relative weakness.” Thus, 
instead of simply a Saidian desire for domination, imperial envy recognizes 
contradictory attitudes—hatred but also admiration, condemnation but 
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also emula tion. It led in England to “the growth of imperial fantasies and 
ambitions that would help energize and transform an insular people into an 
imperial nation.” 43 A parallel can be found in architecture: architects, based 
on their knowledge of the Ottoman Empire but also of the Persian, Indian, 
and Chinese, reinforced England’s growing ambitions for “empire” by 
envisioning a national style to go with it. 

Sir Christopher Wren, Surveyor General, wrote: “Architecture has its 
political Use; public Buildings being the Ornament of a Country; it 
establishes a Nation, draws People and Commerce; makes the People love 
their native Country, ... The Emulation of the Cities of Greece was the 
true Cause of their Greatness. ... Modern Rome subsists still, by the Ruins 
and Imitation of the old, as does Jerusalem, by the Temple of the 
Sepulchre.... Architecture aims at Eternity.” 44 For Wren, architecture not 
only helped to create a nation but also to maintain its greatness for all time. 
This was demonstrated in the eternal legitimacy of the ancient classical 
empires of Greece and Rome, despite their extinction, as a model for the 
present. 

Wren was well aware, however, via travelers and through published 
accounts, of the architecture of living empires, which, though strange, was 
impressive in its effect. He cites the “Saracens,” defined during this period 
as the followers of Islam, as well as the “Mosques and Cloysters of the 
Dervises” and the “Seraglio” in his writings. 45 Once they returned to 
London, Wren queried North about Turkish construction and may have 
had access to CovePs journal. He drew Hagia Sophia, the Byzantine 
church turned mosque, and knew the images of it and other mosques 
published in GreloEs travei account of 1680. In 1680/1681 he saw 
ChardnTs drawings of Persepolis, the capital of the Persian Empire. 
Through these and other sources, Wren and others carne to challenge the 
idea of a universal, absolute beauty derived from nature, sanctioned by 
God, and proven by the superiority of the ancient Greeks and Romans, by 
recognizing the existence of different standards of beauty in other cultures 
based on their own “customs” and “fashions.” But in judging the buildings 
of those cultures, Wren and others could not avoid applying classical 
norms. Grelot condemned the Topkapi Palace in Istanbul as a “great 
heap,” “without any regular Order of Architecture, without Symmetry or 
Proportion.” Nevertheless, that architecture could not be dismissed. Of the 
audience chamber at Adrianople, modeled after the one in Topkapi, Covel 
declared, “Here are adornments in building very costly and comely, utterly 
unknown in our parts of the world.” 
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Although in its forms Ottoman architecture might be inferior to the 
classical, the spectacles set at the New Palace and other places in Adrianople 
as well as elsewhere in the empire clearly demonstrated its effectiveness in 
communicating the empire’s expansive power and wealth and thereby 
reinforced it. For English architects, that vision of present-day grandeur 
among the Ottoman and other eastern emperors energized their aspira- 
tions to create an appropriate architectural setting for the restored Stuart 
monarchy. The Chinese Empire and its architecture, known to Wren and 
architect John Webb through NieuhoíFs famous 1665 travei account, 
provided a potent model. * In the dedication to Charles II that begins his 
1669 book on the language of China, where he also discussed Chinese 
buildings, Webb included a prayer on the king’s behalf: that he be “reli- 
gious,” “wise,” “victorious,” and “beloved” on the model of not Roman, 
but Chinese emperors. “The Lord God ... make all Your People as pub- 
liquely minded, as ... the Chinois, Whereby Your Majesty and Royal 
Posterity shall reign happily to Eternity; and Your Kingdoms enjoy Wealth 
and Prosperity throughout all Ages.” Of course, Webb was offering 
himself as the one to create the architecture for this new nation under the 
restored Stuarts. 

Although fired up by the example of the eastern empires, Wren and 
other late seventeenth-century architects did not pursue the aim of nation 
building through architecture by copying the forms and ornaments used by 
those cultures—the so-called “exotic” styles would not be utilized until 
well into the next century. Nor did this goal involve, despite a recognition 
of the existence of artistic modes outside the classical norm, the acceptance 
of those modes as anything other than inferior to the ancient style. Instead, 
by expanding beyond the models of past, extinct empires to include living, 
thriving ones, and by challenging the authority of nature and God with 
that of custom and society, architects could envision an architecture that 
was a specific national manifestation of what heretofore had been a uni¬ 
versal classicism. For architects and patrons, including the king and his 
successors, that architecture, which we now know as the English Baroque, 
would provide the setting, but also the inspiration for a nascent nation. 
Confronted by eastern imperial spectacles and their settings, this agenda 
was begun with a sense of inferiority. This would soon be overcome, 
however, through the appropriation of the eternal classical style as the style 
of the British nation, and over time through its expansion into a vast 
colonial empire. 
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